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How shall they hear without a preacher? (page [2) 





Under the Spirit of God 


“New life in the Church will come only through new life in the Church members.” 


N THE EXACT PROPORTION as the New Life 
Movement in our Presbyterian Church is 
successful, we face a situation of challenge 
and testing. This situation may be crystallized 
in the question: “What kinds of people do we 
want in the Church as new members?” 

It is fair to presume that there will be no 
“new life” in the Presbyterian Church sim- 
ply because more members are on church rolls 
or even more members are regularly in the 
pews. New life in the Church will come only 
through new life in Church members. 

The newness of life we want can be summed 
up in the exhortation of Paul, “Let this 
mind be in you, which was also in Christ 
Jesus.” What, then, are the characteristics 
of the life which is brought under captivity 
to the mind of Christ? 

Jesus himself has given us the motivation, 
the zeal, and the goal which animate, inspire, 
and direct the life that is truly Christian, and 
is therefore the life incumbent upon church 
members. Jesus revealed the make-up of his 
own mind in his “inaugural address” given at 
the outset of his public ministry in his home 
synagogue in Nazareth when he chose the 
words of Isaiah: 

“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, be- 
cause he hath anointed me to preach the 
gospel to the poor; he has sent me .. . to 
preach deliverance to the captives and re- 
covering of sight to the blind, to set at lib- 
erty them that are bruised, to preach the 
acceptable year of the Lord.” 

It is significant to note that the mind of 
Christ gave an immediate and practical ap- 
plication to this general “platform” taken 
from Isaiah, a platform that enraged his hear- 
ers and turned a worship service into a lynch- 
ing party—which happily failed in its intent 
to kill Jesus then and there. 


The newness of life Jesus Christ came to 
bring to men—predicated as it was upon the 
redemptive love of God for all men—was and 
remains a revolutionary doctrine. If newness 
of life means anything at all, it means that 
the man who has heard the Gospel has been 
released from that poverty of spirit which has 
enabled him to live in isolation, totally apart 
from the need of his fellowman for brother- 
hood. It means he has been released from 
the slavery which binds him as with shackles 
to the constraining shibboleths of class, race, 
economic philosophy, and national pride. It 
means this man’s eyes have been focused to 
see the tragic suffering of humankind rooted 
in man’s inhumanity to man. It means he has 
been set free from the oppression of always 
having to think first of himself, his material 
security alone, his soul’s salvation alone. It 
means he has heard the proclamation, now is 
“the acceptable year of the Lord”—now is the 
era of jubilee—now is the Kingdom of God. 


Ix THIS kingdom under the Spirit of God, 
men are redeemed by God’s love out of 
their self-imposed frustrations, hatreds, and 
fears into a glorious fellowship. In this fel- 
lowship “there is neither Greek nor Jew, cir- 
cumcision nor uncircumcision, Barbarian, 
Scythian, bond nor free”: neither white nor 
Negro, management nor labor, American nor 
Russian nor Japanese nor German, but all 
are one in the body of Christ—in a fellowship 
confessing and living by its confession: “one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of all, who is above all, and through 
all, and in you all.” 

The Church of Jesus Christ, of which the 
Presbyterian Church is a constituent part, 
desperately needs more of this kind of Church 
member. God grant she may find them. 


Beamae. Fitets 


Pastor, Broad St. Presbyterian Church, 
Columbus, Ohio 


















Mildred Whitcomb, who wrote “My 
Journey Through Doubt” (page 78) finds 
considerable family precedent for her new- 
found enthusiasm for 

teligion. As a farm 
youth, her father fell 
in love with a farmer’s 
daughter when she 
pinned a temperance 
ribbon on the lapel of 
his jacket. Later, when 
they were married, he 
joined his  wife’s 
church. To be baptized in a way he thought 
sufficiently significant, he dammed a 
spring-fed stream in his woods to form a 
small lake, and the baptismal rites were 
performed there. An Iowan, Miss Whit- 
comb attended the University of Iowa, 
where she not only handled the Univer- 
sity’s publicity but was the first woman to 
become editor of the college paper. Later, 
she went to the West Coast for a news- 
paper job, then to Chicago as assistant 
editor of Hygeia, on to New York as di- 
tector of public information for the Amer- 
jean Nurses’ Association, and is now in 
Chicago again as assistant to the executive 
editor of The Modern Hospital, The Na- 
tion’s Schools, and College and University 
Business—semi-professional publications. 











Robert Worth Frank, who writes of 
the Church’s need for ministers in “How 
Shall They Hear Without a Preacher?” 
(page 12) was elected to office, as presi- 
dent of McCormick Seminary in October 
1947. He is not new to the campus, how- 
ever, having been a member of the Semi- 
nary faculty since 1920. In that time he 
has taught classes in religious education, 
sociology, the philosophy of religion and 
Christian ethics, but his major work has 
been in the field of the philosophy of reli- 
gion. A born-and-bred Hoosier, Dr. Frank 
takes great pride in his Indiana pedigree. 
One of his favorite quotations is the quip, 
“The best second-rate men in the world 
come from Indiana.” Of hobbies, he has 
only two: McCormick Seminary in par- 
ticular, and theological education in gen- 
eral. 


While we are on the subject, the min- 
ister shown on the cover is a McCormick 
graduate. He is the Reverend Joseph J. 
Copeland, pastor of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church, U.S.A., Denton, Texas—a 
church that, incidentally, is doing its part 
to answer Dr. Frank’s question “How shall 
they hear without a preacher?” 

With two colleges in the community, 
the Denton church carries on a busy pro- 
stam among young people. It is proud of 
the fact that five of its young men: are 
definitely preparing for the ministry, that 
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four other people recently signed up for 
church vocations, and several have indi- 
cated their interest in Christian careers. 
Mr. Copeland, a native of Ferris, Texas, 
was graduated from McCormick in 1937, 
has been at Denton since 1942. 


This issue introduces a new feature— 
“Explain, Please” (page 28), question and 
series by 


Dr. W. Douglas 
Chamberlain. A fa- 
vorite of former read- 
ers of The Presbyte- 
rian, the feature will 
be printed once a 
month in PRESBYTE- 
RIAN LiFe. Dr. Cham- 
berlain is professor of 
New Testament Lan- 
guage and Literature 
at the Louisville Presbyterian Seminary, 
Louisville, Kentucky. It’s a problem for 
him to divide his time satisfactorily be- 


answer 


tween teaching, preaching, lecturing, and 
writing, for he does a little of each. Last 
year he spoke in twelve states; this year 
he is scheduled to speak in eleven. Dr. 
Chamberlain has several hobbies including 
woodwork. He and his wife spend their 
summers in a log cabin near Sulphur, In- 
diana, in ninety-five acres of woodland. 


“Christianity and the Negro” by the 
Reverend James H. Robinson (page 
23) is taken from a verbatim transcript of 
the address made by him at the Interracial 
Fellowship Meeting at General Assembly 
last May 30. Excerpts from the address 
made at the same meeting by Henry R. 
Luce (editor-in-chief of Time and Life. 
and member of the Madison Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, New York City) are also 
included (“Our Lord Commands Us,” page 
25). James Robinson, who speaks elo- 
quently in behalf of his race, is pastor of 
the Church of the Master, New York City. 
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Plea for Peace 
« The August issue of Monday Morning 
contains a letter written from Scotland, 
by our new Moderator, Dr. Jesse H. Baird. 
You would render a service to your read- 
ers by printing it in PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 
—Rev. Harry L. GEISSINGER 
Lebanon, Pa. 


PRESBYTERIAN LiFe is happy to reprint 
Moderator Baird’s letter herewith. 
—Tue EpitTors 


« I am writing from Scotland. During 
the last ten days Mrs. Baird and I have 
dipped into the life and sensed the spirit 
of the English, Irish, and Scots. They are 
noble people—genial, patient, brave, and 
matter of fact. The scars of the war are 
still on their country and on their souls. 
‘It was terrible beyond words,’ they will 
tell you when you ask. They do not talk 
about it of their own volition. 

“The most depressing shadow over these 
islands of our fathers is that they fear 
another war will break upon them soon. 
The papers are full of it. The people 
read in silence and say nothing. You 
find them, though, in little clusters, talking 
about it with bated breath. ‘We have had 
enough; we just cannot bear to think of 
another one,’ said a man. A thoughtful 
Englishman said, ‘If it comes, we will be 
obliterated.’ 

“My deep concern and the motive for 
this letter is that I have met with a hor- 
rible spectre for which America is re- 
sponsible. It is the idea that America 
wants war with Russia. A reporter sought 
me out in Belfast yesterday to get my an- 
swer. ‘Does America really want war? 
We understand that her decision is “Come 
on, let’s get it over with.”’ All say frankly 
that the fate of these islands lies in Amer- 
ica’s hands. And if America wants war— 
well, it sounds to them like the stroke of 
doom. 

“God forgive our heartless, irresponsi- 
ble politicians for their careless state- 
ments. And God give us grace to correct 
this tragic misrepresentation of America’s 
attitude. And let us correct it soon. Isn't 
this a task for American Christians? Can’t 
we do something dramatic to enable Euro- 
pean friends and foes to sense our deep, 
sincere longing for peace?” 

—Jesse H. Bairp 
Identification 
« In driving around the country, I have 
paid particular attention to church bulle- 
tin boards. One synod of the Lutheran 
Church identifies itself with a cross of red 
on a shield. Many times a Catholic church 
has a statue. 
. The Presbyterian Church should 
have an outward sign by which it could 
easily be identified by the traveler or new- 





THE SYMBOL 
OF 


THE FAITH 
By George Hedley 


Dr. Hedley has written an 
interpretation of the 
Apostle’s Creed in terms 
both of its history and of 
modern thought. It will 
help both those who have 
accepted the Creed with- 
out much pondering and 
those who have rejected it 
because it seems incom- 
patible with modern 
thought. The author drives 
his points home with vivid 
illustrations from history 
and from present-day life. 


$2.00 
At your bookstore 
MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, New York 
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YOUNG LAYMEN - 
YOUNG CHURCH 


[Book will not be out until Oct. 25) 
John Oliver Nelson 


This book reports what some young laym@® 
are doing in the church today and summom 
om sung aot t tale an attive part Te 
tending Christianity here and abroad. 
Nelson describes church and communi 
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comer to a community. I would suggest 

an open Bible with the words “Holy, Holy, 

Holy is the Lord of Hosts” written across 
two open pages. 

—Rev. Raymonp C. ACHESON 

Yuma, Ariz. 


Follower, Non-Woolly 

« Our pastor thinks he is our shepherd 
and we are his sheep. I looked through 
the New Testament, and I think he’s all 
wrong. There are lots of things in the 
Bible about sheep and shepherds, but Jesus 
is always the shepherd. In relation to the 
Lord, I know I am only a sheep. 

But maybe you can tell me where the 
preachers get this shepherd stuff. I have 
a copy of the Constitution of the Presby- 
terian Church, and it says the minister is 
a bishop, a pastor, an elder, an angel, an 
ambassador, and a steward. But it doesn’t 
say anything about a shepherd. 

I think our Church could get a lot fur- 
ther by eliminating the practice of calling 
people sheep. A sheep is a dumb animal 
who is all the time making bleating noises 
and being fleeced every so often. He fol- 
lows other sheep in the flock and half the 
time he doesn’t know if he is following a 
shepherd or a Judas goat. 

I'd like to be treated like a human being 
in my church, with maybe some ability to 
be a leader. Then when these young “shep- 
herds” go some place else to a “flock” that 
pays more money, I could get up on my 
feet and help out by saying something 
more than “baa-h.” —B.Lack SHEEP 

Urban 


Southern View 

« I am a “Northern” Presbyterian who 
has been nurtured in part by the “South- 
em” Presbyterians. .. . A member of the 
First Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., of Fort 
Pierce, Florida, at present I am the Di- 
rector of Religious Education of the First 
Presbyterian Church, U.S., in Valdosta, 
Georgia. As you might expect, I am a 
rabid advocate of union of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, U.S., and U.S.A... . 

After I worked less than a week in Val- 
dosta this summer I was taken sick, and 
the church sent me home for a rest—a 
most unhappy situation for me, but not an 
entirely unfruitful one. Among the other 
things I read while resting were the back 
issues of PRESBYTERIAN LiFe. Reading 
that many at one time really gave me a 
chance to evaluate your periodical. I love 
it. It’s the answer to the desire of us girls 
at the Training School who wanted above 
many other things to have an intelligent 
and Christian viewpoint of the political 
situation here and abroad. We wanted to 
be informed to the extent that we would 
know how we could best participate with 
other Christians in bringing this world to 
witness to God’s glorious dreams for hu- 
man living rather than the Devil's night- 
mares. . —JANE Bea WILLIAMS 

Fort Pierce, Fla, 
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Size, 

5%" x 7%". 
Fine white 
paper, clear 
type, 1,760 
pages bound 


in blue cloth, with wrapper. 


Completely new!—The consecrated 
effort of 37 Christian leaders, includ- 
ing Drs. Archer E. Anderson, Philip E. 
Howard Jr., Allan A. MacRae, and 
Clarence E. Mason, working for ten 
years with Dr. E. Schuyler English, 
Scofield Reference Bible consultant. 


The King James text is intact, un- 
altered. The annotation system is 
simple, clear, interesting and thor- 
ough. Each page contains all of the 
simply worded material and references 
needed to guide the Young Christian. 
The doctrine and theology are con- 
servative throughout. 

Connected to today’s world—The student 


is led to associate the great Bible truths with 
his own daily life . .. to compare and apply 


—_ OXFORD 






NEVER BEFORE 
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Pilorim Kdition! 


THE FIRST annotated King James 
Version Bible especially prepared 
for Young Christians. 


them to his own thoughts and activities. 
Clear outlines and summaries—furnish a 
wealth of historical data and explanations 
of the fascinating epics of Bible history 
and prophecy. The index is most com- 
plete. There are 7313 notes. 
Full-color maps—1i0 newly drawn, de- 
tailed maps of Biblical history localities. 
Vivid introductions— acquaint the student 
with the writers, the times, the people and 
the Divine inspiration in the following 
text. 
Self-pronouncing—the simplest system of 
“long and short”’ letters and word 
syllables. 
—and purposely low-priced—We have 
given it large, readable type, fine paper, a 
durable cloth binding . . . and a price 
within the reach of all. Be sure to see this 
new edition as soon as possible. 

$450 at your bookstore— 
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THE NEW CHURCH HYMNAL 
COMPREHENSIVE 


Edited by H. AUGUSTINE SMITH and Associates 
Used in 41 States and 6 Foreign Countries 


Comment from a prominent Presbyterion user: 
“After a careful examination of ten hymnals, the unanimous choice of the 


MODERN 


committee,” 


Returnable copies for examination sent on request free of charge. 
Price $150.00 a hundred 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


158 Fifth Avenue 


INSPIRING 


New York 10, N.Y. 














The World Scene: 
Change and Growth 


The first week of fall is usually one of 
change or suggested change. Leaves are 
changing hue or drying on the ground. 
Blankets are leaving trunks and bureau 
drawers. The kids are getting used to 
school, and mother’s story about the trip 
out West has reached the required number 
of ears. Daddy knows who is going to win 
the World Series, but he wonders how 
State U. will do next Saturday in the first 
game of the season. Church School and 
the women’s missionary society are in full 
swing, and Mr. Brown’s sermon last Sun- 
day hit the nail on the head. 

Back to work, back to school—the fa- 
miliar ring was there, but this fall there 
seemed to be a sense of urgency lacking in 
earlier months. The world was waiting for 
peace but a change had come for the 
worse. 

Despite the constructive steps taken 
by most of the world’s churches at Am- 
sterdam last month, the news was, for the 
most part, depressing. Moslem Hydera- 
bad was invaded by Hindu India. Moslem 
Pakistan, disturbed by the death of its 
leader, Mohammed Ali Jinnah, grew rest- 
Revolts swept or threatened to sweep 
Burma, Indonesia, Indo-China, and Siam. 
Civil war continued in China. Communist- 
controlled North Korea declared itself the 
sole legal legislative body of all Korea” 
just as the newly-formed Republic of 
Korea was getting to its feet. 

In Europe the Battle of Berlin domi- 
nated political crises in France and Po- 
land. The European Recovery Program 
nations bickered over the division of 
United States dollar credits, and hunger 
strikes broke out in German DP camps a 
month before the U.S. Displaced Persons 
program was scheduled to go into action 
(see page 6). The world was shocked by 
the assassination of U.N. Palestine media- 
tor Count Bernadotte, and in Palestine, 
truce was honored more in the breaking 
than in the keeping. In Columbus, Geor- 
gia, a voter in last month’s Democratic 
primary election failed to mark his ballot, 
but managed to write across it, “God save 
Georgia!” White supremacy advocate Her- 
man Talmadge won his race and was vir- 
tually assured of the governorship. 

There were, however, some hopeful 
signs. Some two weeks ago, ground was 
broken in New York City’s dingy East 
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less 


Side for the erection of the $65,000,000 
world headquarters of the United Nations. 
First job will be the building of a 1,500- 
car garage and sub-basement for the U.N. 
secretariat skyscraper. 

And last week the future inhabitants of 
this seventeen-acre tract of freshly-broken 
land met together on the banks of the 
Seine in Paris in the first European meet- 
ing of the United Nations General As- 
sembly. 

On September 10, bells in hundreds of 
churches both in Europe fnd in North 
America rang in call to prayer for the 
Paris Assembly which began last Tuesday. 
It was undoubtedly a crucial meeting at 
a crucial time for the fifty-eight member 
nations of the U.N. 

Many of the disturbing events which 
have taken’ place in the past month will 
be discussed in Paris’ Palais de Chaillot. 
Perhaps no decisions will be made. Per- 
haps this General Assembly will merely 
end in disagreement as the others before it 
did. But, as The New York Times put it, 
“The move abroad may inspire its mem- 
bers to a fresh appraisal of the United 
Nations. . . . Its development in three 
stormy years has been far from satisfac- 
tory, and the outlook for the future is 
none too bright. But one thing of no mean 
importance it has accomplished .. . if the 
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world forum has done nothing else, it ha 
defined and deepened the meaning of free. 
dom. It has demonstrated that the major. 
ity of the nations of the world seek free. 
dom. Out of divisions and debate, all in. 
volving that central issue, it has created, 
conscious community of the free.” 


The World Council: 
No Power Complex 


Although the First Assembly of th 
World Council of Churches ended almost 
a month ago, church people throughout th 
world were still discussing it and will d 
cuss it for some time to come. Thankst 
unprecedented press, radio, and newsred 
coverage of the Amsterdam meeting ® 
the nation’s leading news services, new 
papers, 
United States for the first time receiveds 
thorough look at an international Chm 
tian meeting. i 

But Amsterdam was over. The Wi 
Council youngster (officially a month 
but actually a strapping youth of te 
would have to work hard and swiftly # 
fulfill the expectations of its creators. Oi 
of the great mass of significant document 
and reports produced by the delegates ty 
Amsterdam (for a summary of the fou 
most important reports see PRESBYTERIA 


Many people hope that the trend of recent events will turn at Palais de Chail 
scene of the United Nations General Assembly meeting which began Sept. 
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Lire correspondent E. G. Homrighausen’s 
dispatch on page 7), came a fairly clear 
picture of the organizational structure of 
the World Council. Most of the organiza- 
tional work was done by a planning com- 
mittee headed by World Council co-presi- 
dent G. Bromley Oxnam. 

As constituted, the World Council will 
meet in full session every five years (next 
meeting, 1953). It is headed by six presi- 
dents and an honorary president. During 
the next five years its affairs will be ad- 
ministered by a central committee of 
ninety persons including twenty Ameri- 
cans, two of whom are Presbyterians 


Key man in this still fairly simple 
World Council framework is the “Trygve 
Lie” of the organization, Dr. W. A. Visser 
*t Hooft. As general secretary of the 
World Council, it is his job to head the 
administrative staffs and serve as liaison 
man between the departments and the cen- 
tral committee. Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, a 
small, busy Netherlander with an expres- 
sive face, has been a leader in the ecumeni- 
cal movement for many years. Aside from 
John R. Mott and Henry Smith Leiper, he 
is probably the best-known of the formers 
of the World Council, having been secre- 
tary of the provisional World Council. 


W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, World Council general secretary, is congratulated by 
John R. Mott upon being made knight of the order of the Netherlands Lion by 
former Queen Wilhelmina. Award was for service to the ecumenical movement. 


(P.L., Sept. 18). The central committee 
will meet at least once a year and “for 
sufficiently long a time to maintain ade- 
quate supervision of the Council’s work.” 
The central committee itself has an execu- 
tive committee which will meet two or 
three times a year. In addition, twelve 
departments were authorized for the World 
Council. They are: general secretariat, 
faith and order, study, reconstruction, in- 
ternational affairs, finance and business, 
prisoners-of-war, promotion and publicity, 
women’s work, evangelism, youth and the 
Ecumenical Institute. 

Besides the departments, the World 
Council will continue to have executive 
headquarters at Geneva. Branch offices 
will be set up in New York, London, and 
m a yet-undesignated center in the Far 
East. Budget for the World Council will 
Tun to some $600,000 a year, although it 
Was estimated that expenditures in 1949 
would come to only $539,660. Because of 
the “present emergency,” churches in the 
United States will carry the largest share 
of the budget although plans call for pro- 
portional sharing by member churches. 
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As head of administrative forces in 
the World Council of Churches, Dr. Vis- 
ser ’t Hooft is not worried about the con- 
cern of many Amsterdam delegates over 
the danger of developing a bureaucratic 
hierarchy within the Council. On this sub- 
ject he said: “To a world obsessed by a 
power complex, formation of this Council 
may seem as the emergence of a new cen- 
ter of ecclesiastical power which will enter 
into competition with those existing al- 
ready. 

“The Assembly will make it abundantly 
clear nothing further exists in its inten- 
tions. We are not forming this Council in 
the spirit of ambition. . . . We form it in 
a spirit of repentance for our failure to be 
the Church together and in order to render 
clearer witness together to the Lord who 
came to serve us all.” 


The Advance Program: 
“One World in Christ” 


American and Canadian Protestants will 
be asked this question next week: “Will 
you support a plan for expanding the for- 


eign mission enterprise of your church that 
calls for doubling your present contribu- 
tions to this cause?” 

If the answer is yes, it will mean a suc- 
cessful end to a campaign sponsored by 
the Foreign Missions Conference, interde- 
nominational missions organization. This 
campaign is scheduled to open with a 
meeting in Columbus, Ohio, October 6 to 8. 
Here, in the first joint appeal for church 
and public support of foreign missions 
ever made by Protestants, the wraps will 
be taken off the Conference’s “Advance 
Program.” 

Some four thousand delegates, rep- 
resenting every major Protestant denomi- 
nation in North America, are expected to 
attend the Columbus meeting. Among the 
speakers will be Bishop G. Bromley Ox- 
nam, head of The Methodist Church in the 
New York area; Henry Pitney Van Dusen 
and Henry Sloane Coffin, president and 
president emeritus respectively of Union 
Theologica! Seminary; George Howard of 
South America; Paul Harrison of Arabia; 
Peter Emmons of Scranton, Pennsylvania ; 
Congressman Walter H. Judd; Ralph E. 
Diffendorfer, executive secretary of the 
Methodist Board of Foreign Missions; 
Charles W. Ranson and J. W. Decker of 
the International Missionary Council; and 
Franklin C. Fry, head of the United Luth- 
eran Church in America. 

The foreign missions campaign 
will not end with the Columbus meeting. 
Thirty-six cities on the North American 
continent—from Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia, to Atlanta, Georgia—will be the 
scene of smaller meetings between October 
19 and November 19. At these regional 
conferences, denominational leaders will 
map their churches’ roles in the Advance 
Program for the benefit of their member- 
ship. 

What sort of an enterprise is the Ad- 
vance Program? Is this proposed expan- 
sion of foreign missions based on careful 
investigation and sound planning? Will it 
be of enough benefit to the needy of other 
countries to justify the sacrifice that will 
have to be made by Americans in this day 
of inflated prices and deflated bank bal- 
ances? 

The members of the Foreign Missions 
Conference, the only ones thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the Advance Program at pres- 
ent, wouldn’t take long to answer these 
questions. To them, and to many other 
Protestants, there is no more important 
cause in the Church today. 

The Advance Program, which goes 
by the title “One World in Christ,” is the 
fruit of thirty months’ labor by represent- 
atives of ro8 foreign mission boards and 
experts of the Foreign Missions Confer- 
ence. Designed to give foreign missions a 
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shot in the arm, the program is the prod- 
uct of a series of world-wide surveys by 
F.M.C. committees, in the course of which 
denominational boards, missionaries, and 
inhabitants of mission countries were in- 
terviewed. The program provides for in- 
creasing the number of inter-denomina- 
tional mission projects, presentation of the 
Gospel as an effective approach to present 
social and economic problems as well as a 
means of personal salvation, and recruit- 
ment of the best brains, the most diversi- 
fied skills and talents for mission service. 

The Advance Program will be conducted 
in ten geographical areas—Latin America, 
Africa, Europe, the Near East, India and 
Pakistan, Southeast Asia and Pacific Is- 


foreign missions are concerned. A radio 
and mass communications committee is to 
be established under the auspices of the 
F.M.C. to set up recording stations abroad 
and train foreign students in this country 
for radio work. 

Also planned is a mass literacy cam- 
paign which will be directed by Frank C. 
Laubach, pioneer missionary educator and 
literacy expert. The aim is to educate 
about 100,000,000 illiterates during the 
next ten years. Dr. Laubach, author of the 
article “Literacy—Promise or Threat” 
(P.L., July 17), recently helped establish 
an adult education program for Ethiopia. 
Dr. Laubach will assist in establishing lit- 
eracy committees in foreign countries. 


The Fact Still Remains 


“Friendship” trains are on the move 
again. In spite of the elections, inflation, 
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Ohio Food Train (fifty-two carloads of wheat for Europe) is dedicated by state 
secretary of agriculture Frank Farnsworth at ceremony in Columbus, Ohio. 


lands, the Philippines, China, Korea, and 
Japan. The program will take from five to 
ten years. 

The combined bill for all the partici- 
pating boards for the first five years of the 
Advance Program is about $150,000,000. 
Twenty-three mission boards have already 
set a combined goal of $60,000,000, a sum 
almost double that contributed by all the 
boards in the F.M.C. last year. 

An example of the changes in mis- 
sion work provided for in the Advance 
Program is offered by the schedule for 
China. Plans for the next five years call 
for sending 2,000 new missionaries to 
China, among them doctors, agricultural- 
ists, teachers, and evangelists. About $2,- 
000,000 is earmarked for rural reconstruc- 
tion and $20,000 for a mass communica- 
tions project. 

The proposed missionary program in- 
cludes some entirely new features as far as 
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the European aid program, and increased 
international uneasiness, American church 
people are still aware that the more they 
send abroad, the more lives will be saved. 

As usual, most of the food for the trains 
is coming from the West and the South. 
And this year, as in the past, the food 
train project is sponsored by Church 
World Service, Lutheran World Relief, 
and the Catholic Rural Life Conference 
through the medium of the Christian 
Rural Overseas Program (CROP). 

The trains, timed to coincide with this 
year’s bumper wheat crops, started on 
their way late in August, although Wis- 
consin assembled a milk train in July. 
Over twenty food trains are scheduled to 
be made up before 1949, the majority of 
these around Thanksgiving time. 

Simultaneous dedication services in To- 
peka, Kansas, and Columbus, Ohio, started 
the first two trains towards Europe in 


August. The Kansas train, called the Kan. 
sas Good Will Train, consisted of sixty 
cars of wheat, flour, and dried milk. Ther 
were contributions from every county in 
the state, including four cars of powdered 
milk from the church women of the state, 
The Ohio train (see cut) included fifty. 
two cars of wheat. Both Kansas and Ohio 
will sponsor additional trains befor 
Thanksgiving. 


First DP’s Expected 
In U.S. This Month 


If Ugo Carusi and his staff haven't hit 


any sudden snags in Germany, history of 
a new and constructive nature, for a 


change, will be made sometime late next § ' 


week. 

Ugo Carusi is chairman of the United 
States Displaced Persons Commission. He 
and a staff of some eighty persons have 
been hard at work this past month in Ger- 
many processing the first group of DP’s to 
enter the United States under the DP law 
passed last June by Congress (P.L. July 
17). 

According to Mr. Carusi in an interview 
last month, the first group, numbering 
some 500, will leave Bremerhaven on Oc 
tober 3. He also said that two more ships } 
were scheduled to sail in October with 
DP’s bound for the U.S. Mr. Carusi’s 
staff, soon to be augmented by government 
workers from other agencies, will extend 
their operations into American DP camps 
in Austria and Italy. They will have to 
screen the applications of over 300,000 
refugees, according to a report released by 
the UN International Refugee Organiza- 
tion. The IRO estimated that some 150; 
ooo refugees in European camps have oc- 
cupational skills that give them top prior- 
ity for entry into the U.S. 

Mr. Carusi said that the first DP’s will 
be settled in eastern and midwestem 
states. He added that thousands of job 
offers have already been received by gov- 
ernmental agencies, making it virtually 
certain that most of the 205,000 new 
Americans expected under the two-year 
program will have jobs waiting for them 
when they arrive. 

There was only one hitch: money. Ii 
additional funds for the Displaced Persons 
Commission are not authorized by Com 
gress next January, only 40,000 refugees 
can enter the U.S. in the first year of the 
program. 


Religion in Schools: 
Yes and No and Maybe 


Although the Supreme Court’s now 
famous decision on the teaching of 1 
ligion in the public schools (P.L., March 
27, April 10) is over half a year old 
churchmen, educators, and state official 
are still having difficulty trying to figure 
it out. In fact, the status of weekday re 
ligious education seems still as much i 
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@ Letter from Europe 


te First Assembly of the World Council has come to 
a close. Delegates, alternates, visitors, consultants, and 

friends have dispersed. A number of delegates are going as 

fraternal delegates to Germany and other countries. They 
’ are all very tired. But in their weariness, no doubt, they are 
all discussing Amsterdam. What did it mean? What has it 
accomplished? 

No doubt, these questions will agitate the minds of a 
great many people for years to come. It was an event of 
real proportions, and it did accomplish something of lasting 













Jnited § | importance in the life of the Church and of the world. 
nm. He & ’ Nothing spectacular took place, and perhaps it is a good 
have thing that Amsterdam was not spectacular. It is impossible 







to state how many press releases went to the publications of 

P’sto B} the world, but we do know that over one-half million sheets 

P law — ) of press materials were turned out. The radio and newsreels 

. July B} have taken this Assembly to the ends of the earth. 

, | The reasons for Amsterdam’s importance will be found to 
rview B } some extent in the reports received and resolutions adopted. 
bering Here are summaries of the four main reports: 

a Oc. ‘ Section I dealt with the universal Church in God’s de- 
ships 7} sign. Its task was to examine the nature of the Church, the 
with agreements and differences among the confessions, and pos- 

russ } ) sibilities of further understanding through the World Council 

ament fF } of Churches. The report was the most theological of the 
xtend  } four presented. The renewal of the Church was noted in the 

"amps # ) life of many churches which had suffered persecution. Yet 
ve oR | the report admitted the shame of the churches as reflected 

aie , in their divisions, their compromise with the world, and even 

ed by Bj 
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domination by ecclesiastical officialdom. 






aniza The report stated that “within the churches there is 
150; much that we confess with penitence before the Lord of the 
€ O Church, for it is in our estrangement from him that our sin 





has its origin. It is because of this that the evils of the 
world have so deeply penetrated our churches, so that 
amongst us too there is discrimination between races, worldly 
standards of success, class division, economic rivalry, a 
secular mind. We are in danger of being salt that has lost its 
savor and is fit for nothing. Within the churches,” it was 
admitted, “there is preoccupation with internal affairs, thus 
forgetting ourselves in outgoing love. Ecclesiastical official- 
dom results in official domination, which does not give vig- 
orous expression to the full rights of the living congregation 
and the sharing of clergy and people in the common life of 
the Body of Christ.” 


Section II was concerned with the Church’s witness to 
God’s design, or evangelism. It began with a strong declara- 
tion regarding the purpose of God to reconcile all men to 
himself and to one another in Jesus Christ, his Son. To the 
Church is given the privilege of making Christ known to men. 
This decision is solemn: for those who despise or reject it 
remain under the judgment of God and are sharing in the 
impending doom of the world which is passing away. 

} The report took into serious consideration the present sit- 
uation with regard to the world, both East and West, and 
with regard to the state of the Church. It admitted that the 










































ch ; aid 
i churches were often weak, had lost touch with the realities 
5 cials of modern life, used a strange language and technique, and 
were blind to the movement of God in history. Yet it is the 
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Echoes of Amsterdam 


By ELMER G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 









Church of God. It is awakening to its new opportunities, 
and facing what may be a new era of missionary enterprise 
which calls for a pioneering spirit and the dedication of life 
to the service of the Gospel of God. 


Section III ‘dealt with the human disorder of society. 
The report admitted that the world is today passing through 
a social crisis of unparalleled proportions. The deepest roots 
of the disorder lie in the refusal of men to see and admit 
that their responsibility to God stands over and above 
their loyalty to any earthly community. Modern society 
underestimated the depth of evil in the human heart and the 
full height of freedom and dignity in the children of God. 
Yet the Church approaches the disorder with faith in the 
Lordship of Jesus Christ, believing that men belong to God 
with a certainty no disorder of society can destroy. 

Two chief factors, the report states, contribute to the 
crisis of our age—Communism and capitalism. The debate 
waxed hot on this point. Both were condemned as “ideolo- 
gies.” Communism was criticized because of its materialism 
and determinism, because of its methods, and because it 
made one class the bearer of a new order which is supposed 
to be free from sin. Capitalism was also condemned because 
it produces serious inequalities, develops a form of ma- 
terialism, produces unemployment, and subordinates an econ- 
omy for human needs to the economic advantage of the 
powerful. Mr. Charles P. Taft raised serious objections to 
the report’s equation of capitalism and Communism, and 
asked for a revision of the criticism of capitalism. The 
revision was approved by the Assembly. Much will be heard 
about this report’s judgment of capitalism. 


Section IV dealt with the Church and International dis- 
order. The report contained a long statement concerning the 
present situation, followed by a three-point reference to the 
positions which might be taken by Christians in regard to 
war. It recognized that some Christians hold modern war- 
fare can never be an act of justice although in the event of 
war it may be the duty of the Christian to engage in it, some 
that war is a duty in the defense of law, and others that 
war cannot be engaged in by Christians at all. It said peace 
requires an attack upon the causes of conflict between the 
powers. The nations must acknowledge the rule of law. The 
observance of human rights and fundamental freedoms 
should be encouraged by domestic and international action. 
Christians must pray for all men, combat hatred and resig- 
nation to war, support negotiations for peace, make sacri- 
fices for the hungry and homeless, win men to Christ, en- 
large the bounds of supernational fellowship, and respond to 
the demand of the Christian vocation upon his life. The 
report called for endorsement of the Bill of Human Rights. 

In conclusion, one may also say that the ecumenical 
{world-wide Christian) movement has achieved a new stage 
of development. To be sure, the Council will always be in 
the process of formation, but its establishment will give it a 
new center and rallying point. The day of cautious isola- 
tionism is over for the Churches. Much will now depend 
upon what the delegates and attendants do with their experi- 
ence when they return to their homes and parishes. The 
vision seen here must be translated into the life of every 
community and parish. 
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doubt now as it was right after the de- 
cision. That the situation is downright 
confusing may be borne out by the fol- 
lowing. 

In Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 
the city school board earlier this year 
ruled against Bible teaching in the public 
schools this fall. The Winston-Salem 
Christian Association protested, but to no 
avail. In August, plans were announced 
for the continuance of Bible instruction 
for high school students. The course is the 
same one that would have been offered in 
the public schools but for the ban. The 
teacher is the same. The only difference is 
that the course will be given in a church 
instead of a school. In Burlington, North 
Carolina, regular public school Bible 
classes will still be held this fall after 
eighteen city churches overruled a decision 
by the Burlington Ministerial Association 
abandoning the program. In Asheville, 
Bible classes were discontinued. 

Religious instruction this fall will 
be continued in the public school buildings 
of Fairfax County, Virginia. Action not to 
abandon the county's eighteen-year-old re- 
ligious program was taken after the county 
school board decided to “sit tight” until 
somebody challenged the program in court. 
In Suffolk, Virginia, the religious educa- 
tion program was barred by the Suffolk 
School Board. 

In Topeka, Kansas, state attorney 
general Edward F. Arn announced late in 
August that it was illegal to use either 
public school buildings or public school 
time for religious education. A week earlier 
week-day religious education classes were 
abolished by the Hutchinson (Kansas) 
board of education. On September 14, an 
estimated 8,000 elementary school young- 
sters started taking religious instruction on 
public school time in Wichita, Kansas, 
after approval by the local school board. 
It was the twenty-sixth year of religious 
education sponsored by the Wichita Coun- 
cil of Churches for the city’s school chil- 
dren. 

Classes in Bible instruction are being 
held again this fall in the public schools 
of Marion, Indiana. In August, an an- 
nouncement from Bluffton, Indiana, said 
the Wells County Council of Religious 
Education had decided not to conduct a 
religious education program this fall. Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, this fall became the first 
city in the country to conduct released- 
time religious education classes in buses 
The bus schoolrooms, rented from the 
Fort Wayne Transit Company, are being 
used because the Supreme Court decision 
prohibited religion classes in school build- 
ings 

In Santa Barbara, California, the city 
board of education announced cancellation 


of the released-time religious education 
program for the 1948-1949 school year. In 
New York, the state’s program of religious 
education went on as usual despite suits 
filed against it in Albany and Brooklyn. In 
Pennsylvania, religious education classes 
conducted in school buildings were ruled 
illegal by the state department of justice. 
The opinion held, however, that Bible- 
reading in classrooms could be continued. 
The legality of local released-time pro- 
grams, which give pupils time off during 
school hours to take religious instruction 
outside public school buildings, was left to 
local interpretation. 


E. Stanley Jones 
And Church Union 


Dr. E. Stanley Jones was at it again. 
The world-famous evangelist and India 


E. Stanley Jones 


missionary last month started his second 
year of crusading for a “United Church of 
America.” Dr. Jones’ idea for a federal 
union of Protestant faiths aroused much 
comment and produced an estimated 100,- 
ooo individual pledges of support last year. 

Upper New York State was the first 
stop in the Jones crusade. The white- 
haired church federalist spoke to capacity 
crowds and predicted that the United 
Church of America might become a reality 
within the next ten years. 

In Buffalo Dr. Jones praised the na- 
tion-wide network of Councils of Churches, 
but said, “It is not enough. The trouble 
is that churches have not surrendered 
their sovereignty.” He discarded the idea 
of a merger of all churches with the com- 
ment, “you'll have to wait a long, long 
time for that. I can’t visualize a church 
that could bring in the high churchman 
with his bishops and the Quaker with his 
inner light.” He also invited Protestant 
fundamentalists and the Roman Catholic 
Church to take part in the union. But, he 
added, “Member bodies would have to ac- 


cept the basic doctrine that Jesus Chris 
is the Son of the living God.” 

In Utica, Dr. Jones went into detajj 
“Federal union of churches satisfies two 
instincts: a desire for union with the 
whole plus a desire for local self-govem. 
ment. . . . The central thought is ‘a ney 
man out of both parties.’ This principk 
of federal union has been applied to th 
United States and has produced one of 
the most united peoples on earth. Ther 
would be one church, the Church of Chris, 
in America. But under that there would 
be branches, no longer separate branches, 
but branches of one church. 

“These branches—which would kk 
known as the Presbyterian Branch of the 
Church of Christ in America, the Baptist 
Branch, et cetera—would function with 
local self-government, but would be bound 
together by the union... . 

“If a branch wanted to have bishops, 
they could have them. They would fune 
tion within that branch but could not com. 
pel the rest of the churches to accept 
bishops. If another branch wanted 
tism by immersion, they could have 
Over these branches would be the Gener] 
Assembly, which would be made up @ 
delegations of the branches. . . . (If) 
would be the sovereign body when the 
total Church would speak and act. 

“The Christian Church, with all its 
faults,” said E. Stanley Jones, “is the best 
serving institution on earth. It has many 
critics but no rivals in the work of human 
redemption. It has filled the land with 
schools, hospitals, leper asylums, orpha® 
ages, and churches, and everything to lift 
the soul of the race. No other institution 
on earth has done anything like it. If th 
Church has done this in a divided state, 
what couldn’t it do if it were united?” 


Los Angeles Boom 


If figures from one of the nation’s larg. 
est metropolitan areas give any indication 
of a trend, the church building boom pre- 
dicted for 1948 is well under way. 

A report released recently showed that 
eighty-three church building permits have 
been issued in Los Angeles since January 
1, 1947. Available figures for Los Angeles 
County showed that thirty-seven churd 
building permits were issued during the 
twelve-month period ending last July 30. 

Records of 1942 indicate that only five 
church building permits were issued. I 
1943 only eight were granted. 


Help from Eire 


The United States isn’t the only country 
to send help in the fprm of food to Euront 
this fall. The people of Eire have com 
tributed more than a million pounds 
meat to be sent as a gift from the Irish # 
needy Jews throughout continental Europe. 

Last month a team of Orthodox Jewish 
slaughterers, supervised by two rabbis 
arrived in Dublin to prepare the meat. 
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“Central West’? Churches 
Are Assimilated 


One of the Presbyterian Church’s most 
unusual presbyteries has now become a 
subject for the record books. Last month, 
in a quiet ceremony at Hus Memorial 
Church in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, the thirty- 
eight-year-old Czech speaking Presbytery 
of Central West was officially dissolved, 
its fourteen churches joining English- 
speaking presbyteries in Iowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, South Dakota, and 
Wisconsin. 

Central West was one of the few “lan- 
guage” presbyteries in the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. It was not a geographical 
unit but an organization of Czech-speak- 
ing churches scattered over five midwest- 
ern states. It was formed in 1910 to fulfill 


One of the world’s most distinguished 
church leaders is an “alumnus” of Central 
West Presbytery. He is Dr. Joseph 
Krenek, head of the Czech Brethren Evan- 
gelical Church in Czechoslovakia. In 1919 
Central West sent Dr. Krenek to Czecho- 
slovakia as a foreign missionary to help 
with the organization of large numbers of 
Czechs who were leaving the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. Dr. Krenek eventually set- 
tled in Czechoslovakia, and not long ago, 
took- over the leadership of the Czech 
Brethren Evangelical Church. 

The dissolving of this colorful presby- 
tery was largely due to two reasons: the 
fact that the present leadership of its 
churches is mainly in the hands of an 
English-speaking generation, and the cur- 
rent shortage of pastors. Because Central 
West was spread over five states, one pas- 
























Former members of Central West Presbytery look over the old records. From 
left are: Rev. Bohdan A. Filipi, last moderator, and Rev. Francis Pokorny, both 
charter members of the presbytery; Rev. Joseph Havlik, stated clerk for 19 
years; Rev. Rollo La Porte, president of University of Dubuque, and Central 
West General Assembly Commissioner; Rev. W. O. Harless, Iowa Synod officer. 


a need that had been felt for a long time 
by the Bohemian and Moravian-Americans 
who had settled in the United States in 
the 1850’s. These new Americans had 
founded churches as soon as they settled 
in the Midwest. Several of these churches 
joined the English-speaking presbyteries 
within whose boundaries they were situ- 
ated, but because of language and customs, 
they did not feel at home. The answer was 
a separate presbytery for the Czech-speak- 
ing churchgoers. 

Fourteen churches signed up as charter 
members of Central West Presbytery in 
1910. The rolls of the new presbytery 
carried eleven ministers, two of whom, the 
Reverend Bohdan A. Filipi and the Rev- 
erend Francis Pokorny, took part in the 
ceremony of dissolution. In 1915 the num- 
ber of churches in Central West grew to 
twenty-one, but after ro21, several of 
these churches transferred to other pres- 
byteries. 
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tor could not handle several churches as 
he might have been able to do in a more 
compact geographical presbytery. 

In order to conform with the customs of 
their new presbyteries, Central West 
churches will have to change some of their 
procedures. One thing they must remem- 
ber, says the Reverend Joseph Havlik, for- 
mer Central West stated clerk, is that ses- 
sion records must now be written in Eng- 
lish. 


Some Changes Made 


School days have started again in North 
Dakota and Dixon, New Mexico, two 
places where there have recently been 
arguments over the wearing of religious 
garb in the public schools. 

In North Dakota, a referendum was 
passed this summer by the state’s voters 
prohibiting public school teachers from 
wearing garb which denoted membership 





in a religious order. In Santa Fe, New 
Mexico, a court suit was scheduled to start 
this week asking that the same rule apply 
in that state. In both North Dakota and 
Dixon, where the events which led to the 
Santa Fe suit took place, some changes 
have been made in school personnel and 
dress. 

Last year some seventy-four nuns taught 
in nineteen North Dakota public schools. 
This fall some sixty nuns still are teach- 
ing, and all of them are wearing “modern, 
modest” dresses instead of their regular 
black habits. Only twelve schools now 
have nun teachers. Five of the nineteen 
institutions where nuns formerly taught 
were converted to parochial schools. In 
the two remaining, the sisters left. 

In Dixon, the public high school now is 
staffed entirely by lay teachers. Last year 
the school had five nuns teaching, but all 
five this summer refused to sign 1948- 
1949 contracts. 


Teamwork in India 


The following report was written by 
Robert Root, well-known religious journal- 
ist, who is now covering events in India 
and the Far East —Tue Eptrors. 

When fighting between the religious 
communities of India broke out last year, 
Christians everywhere rushed to help. In 
Pakistan, Hindus started to leave, Mos- 
lems began to flood in. A little group of 
doctors and nurses commenced to give 
medical aid to these refugees in the Pak- 
istan city, Lahore. They were of different 
denominations, as the sick were of differ- 
ent faiths, but that did not bother them. 
They worked as a team. 

This spring that group opened a new 
United Christian Hospital at Lahore. It 
will serve the general community, and the 
administration is planning a school of 
nursing. Two American denominations, the 
Presbyterians, U.S.A. and the United Pres- 
byterians, as well as mission organizations 
of two British churches, are supporting the 
new work. In addition, the international 
agency, Church World Service, has given 
it the boost of an initial grant. 

All over India, old and new examples 
of interdenominational cooperation like 
that impress a visitor. There doesn’t seem 
to be too much worry whether a particu- 
lar Christian is a Baptist or a Presbyterian 
or a Methodist or something else. In fact, 
during the last year, Christian groups with 
five different denominational backgrounds 
have joined forces to found the Church of 
South India. 

All along the length of what Deccan 
Airways calls “the Backbone of India,” 
interdenominational mission projects tes- 
tify to the mood for unity. 
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At New Delhi, E. C. Bhatty, relief di- 
rector of the National Christian Council 
told me that all Christian groups except 
the Roman Catholic, “from Salvation 
Army to Lutherans,” had cooperated in 
the council’s interdenominational emer- 
gency effort. 

Over 400 volunteers, a fifth of them 
Americans of various denominations, took 
part in distributing relief supplies to refu- 
gees, doing medical work in camps, and 
providing recreation and assistance to the 
uprooted. 

Not far from the Indian capital and 
from Agra, home of the famed Taj Mahal, 
Methodist and Presbyterian mission fields 
adjoin. On the borderland between the 
two, a new interdenominational work has 
gone far enough that the beginnings of 
success can be seen. 

This is the “Indian Village Service,” 
sponsored by American Methodists and 
Presbyterians and British Baptists. Its 
head is an expert rural sociologist and 
Presbyterian missionary, William H. 
Wiser. Working with Dr. Wiser, I saw an 
Indian Methodist, R. N. Solomon, trying 
to remake one of several villages in the 
project, by helping the inhabitants learn 
how to help themselves. 

Instead of merely passing out assist- 
ance and winning weak dependence, these 
village workers try during three years to 
get village leadership on the job, then 
move on. For example, Mr. Solomon, in 
one village, had go local people who 
could read to start little classes to teach 
others. Foreign missionaries could doubt- 
less teach better, but enthusiasts of this 
experiment feel that change in the village 
will be more permanent under the new 
system. 

Since last November, the famed 
Allahabad Agricultural Institute, the only 
all-India agricultural college, has also been 
interdenominational. The Presbyterians 
started this school early in the century, 
but now the Disciples, Evangelical and 
Reformed, and Methodists, as well as an 
Anglican society, are represented on the 
board, under a Disciple chairman. 

Traditionally, the Allahabad school, 
down the Ganges Basin from Agra, has 
tried to promote better agricultural meth- 
ods so that small peasants, who make up 
most of India’s vast population, will have 
a better life and be free of the threat of 
starv2*‘on. Now the new principal, Dr. 
Arthur T. Mosher, 37-year-old Presby- 
terian with an interdenominational back- 
ground, and a British Anglican chaplain 
are experimenting with schemes for link- 
ing better Christianity and better farm- 
ing, in the belief the two go together. 

Down towards the southern tip of India, 
at Vellore, is a famous medical work in 
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what has traditionally been a field of the 
Reformed Church in America. The hos- 
pital here was founded by Dr. Ida Scud- 
der, who became so famous that a letter 
addressed simply, “Dr. Ida, India,” 
reached her. 

At the hospital, the doctors and 
nurses I talked with included representa- 
tives of the Baptist, Lutheran, Presby- 
terian, and Anglican churches and the 
Church of South India. A medical college 
has also grown during the last 30 years 
here to train Indian women (and men 
now) to be doctors for various mission 
hospitals. Thirty-eight different church 
bodies now support that work. 

All down the line, in short, closer co- 
operation among the different churches is 
bringing results in India. Doubtless there 
are many other examples which I did not 
see. What I saw, whether it was village 
welfare work or education or medicine or 
ministerial training or relief or health, 
demonstrated that the churches are learn- 
ing that by teamwork they can get things 
done. 


Atheism and the FCC 


The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion, governmental watchdog over the air- 
waves, had its tail between its legs early 
last month after an encounter with a 
House investigating committee. 

The trouble started back in 1946, when 
Robert H. Scott, an atheist from Palo 
Alto, California, asked the commission to 
revoke the broadcasting licenses of three 
California stations. Scott said these sta- 
tions allotted time for regular religious 
broadcasts, but denied him either free or 
purchased time for programs on atheism. 

Scott’s demand was turned down, but, 
in doing so, the FCC made a tactical mis- 
take. It did not clearly state that radio 
stations could schedule religious broad- 
casts without giving any time to atheists. 
Instead, the commission issued a long 
opinion on freedom of expression which 
declared, in part: “. . . freedom of re- 
ligious belief necessarily carries with it 
freedom to disbelieve, and freedom of 
speech means freedom to express disbelief 
as well as belief.” 

As a result of the “Scott” decision, 
most radio stations and religious groups 
believed that they would have to give up 
time to the atheists. One of the Califor- 
nia stations in the Scott case gave up a 
regular thirty-minute Sunday religious spot 
to Scott. During the past year both sta- 
tions and religious broadcasters protested 
the indecision and vagueness of the FCC 
stand, but the commission refused to 
clarify itself. This past summer, station 
WHAM in Rochester, New York, had its 
license renewal application held up by the 
FCC because a group of atheists com- 
plained that they weren’t getting any radio 
time (P. L. Sept. 4). 

In late August, the controversy finally 


jarred the ears of Congressman Forest A 
Harness, head of a special House commit. 
tee investigating the FCC. He said tha 
the committee had received “strong rep. 
resentations, particularly by religioy 
groups, that the continued broadcast of 
religious programs has been seriously 
jeopardized.” Congressman Harness called 
for a public hearing on the matter, and 
declared, “It is hoped that the present um. 
certain situation with regard to religious 
broadcasts will be clarified in short order,” 
It was. After a short, two-day hearing, 
in which representatives of radio, religion, 
and atheism defended their views, the 
FCC announced that the whole busines 
was a gross misunderstanding, and that 
radio stations didn’t have to give any time 
to atheists if they didn’t want to. FCC 
Commissioner Rosel H. Hyde assured 
broadcasters that they need have no fear 
of retahation from the FCC if they r 
fused to give atheists time. 
Representative Harness said, “I’m per- 
suaded after listening to the testimony 
that the commission went beyond its 
power and authority of law in making that 
[the “Scott”] decision.” The day after 
the hearing closed, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission was rebuked by Mr. 
Harness’ committee. The committee ap- 
proved a report demanding that the FCC 
rewrite the “Scott” decision opinion and 
remove the vague language. And in case 
the FCC still didn’t want to declare itself, 
the committee hinted that the next session f 
of Congress would get a bill ending the 
controversy for once and for all. 


The Pastor’s Voice 


Most clergymen in practicing their call- 
ing pick up many bad habits in pulpit 
technique. The average clergyman thinks 
of himself as a fine preacher and is startled 
to find, when he hears a recording of his 
voice, that he is not as good as he thought 

Thus Chaplain Robert Schock, public 
speaking instructor at the Army and Air 
Force Chaplain School at Carlisle Bar- 
racks, Pennsylvania, sums up his finding 
in the August issue of Monday Morning, 
Presbyterian pastors’ magazine. 

During the two years that he has bee 
teaching the course “Pulpit and Micro 
phone Techniques” Chaplain Schock has 
worked with clergymen of all denomins 
tions, four fifths of whom were civilia 
clergymen who hold commissions in armed 
forces reserves or National Guard. Faulty 
pulpit technique, he says, is common to al 
of them. 

The average clergyman, according 
to Chaplain Schock, has become accu® 
tomed for years to hearing from membes 
of his congregation on Sunday mornim 
that he has preached a good sermon. He 
hears this so often that he begins to be 
lieve it himself. Chances are, howevet, 
that while the content of his sermons may 
be good, his delivery is something else. 
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Some of the basic faults Chaplain 
Schock discovered in his pupils were poor 
voice control, improper breathing, an un- 
interesting voice, an oratorical voice, a 
singsong voice, unnecessary pausing, and 
reading of the Holy Scripture with no 
attempt at understandability. 

Chaplain Schock made a record of each 
pupil’s voice, then played it before the 
whole class. The average response was: “I 
did better than that when I was in college 
and seminary.” 


Trail Blazer 


Most of the trunks and suitcases were 
unpacked and stored away in dormitory 
cellars. The campus bookstore manager 
closed his cash register and moved the 
best-seller displays to his front window. 
The big rush was over; college was in 
session again. 

It was just another year to most of the 
students in the nation’s crowded learning 
centers, but not so for young Edith Mae 
Irby of Hot Springs, Arkansas. She had 
started her first year of studies at the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas medical school. She 
was probably the first Negro student ever 
to enter a white southern medical college. 

How did Edith get in? She qualified 


» like the rest of her classmates after tak- 
) ing a professional aptitude test sponsored 
» by the Association of American Medical 


Colleges. Edith placed twenty-eighth 


} among ninety-one applicants. 


Will she have a good year? Yes, prob- 


ably she will. Dr. H. Clay Chenault, head 


of the medical school, said, “She will be 
a part of her class, just like any other 
member. It is physically impossible in a 
medical education program to offer any 
measure of segregation, especially in the 
pre-clinical years. This situation presents 
quite a problem, but the faculty group 
completely approved her entrance.” 


Beans and Buttons 


The high cost of living has caught up 
with church people in more ways than 
one, according to these two items reported 
recently. 

In Saugus, Massachusetts, the ladies of 
the Methodist Church of the Redeemer 
called off the latest of their tasty Boston 
bean suppers because beans “used to be 
eight cents a pound and now they are 
between twenty-five and twenty-eight 
cents a pound.” 

In Wimbledon, England, the Reverend 
W. A. Gibson, vicar of All Saints’ Church, 
who earlier this year told his congregation 
he would no longer baptize children named 
after greyhounds, race horses, Hollywood 
movie stars, or vegetables (P. L. March 
13), noted the absence of buttons from 
church collections. He concluded that it 
was “not due to the realization that it is 
Sinful to pretend, but to the fact that but- 
tons are costlier than pennies these days.” 
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World Wide Communion—1948 


HIS FELLOWSHIP of Christians on 

World Communion Day is a source 
of inspiration and strength. It is a wit- 
ness in a broken world to an unbroken 
world Christian fellowship. Each one 
of us is a part of this glorious company. 
Although it is an unseen company of 
believers, yet our fellowship with this 
family of faith is very real. Our unity 
is in Him. Our fellowship is with Him 
and with one another.” 

This paragraph will be used on many 
bulletins in Presbyterian churches on 
World Wide Communion Sunday Octo- 
ber 3, 1948. It expresses the special 
significance of the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper on the first Sunday in 
October—a communion which stretches 
out to make one family of communi- 
cants in all parts of the world. 

In a sense, the observance of Com- 
munion has always been world-wide in 
its spiritual scope. The Apostle Paul 
wrote to the Corinthians that “. . . we 
being many are one bread, and one 
body: for we are all partakers of that 
one bread.” One of the Communion 
litanies calls the Lord’s Supper “a bond 
of our union with Him and with each 
other.” 

But for eighteen centuries, world- 
wideness had only spiritual, not physi- 
cal, reality. Communication was slow, 
and people tended to restrict loyalty 
to their own area or group. Although 
they worshipped one God, they were 
not able to join hands with distant fel- 
low men in a common act of worship. 

Now that the scientific age has 
dawned, world-wide has become a 
meaningful adjective. World-wide com- 
munications have been speeded by the 
radio and the telegraph. World-wide 
travel is increasing via the airplane. 
This past summer, world-wide evan- 
gelical Christianity sent its representa- 
tives to Amsterdam to establish the 
first World Council of Churches. 

The ideal world-wide fellowship— 
all Christian peoples participating in 
one act of worship—still remains an 
unrealized hope. But the World Wide 
Communion has begun to draw Chris- 
tians by the hundreds of thousands to- 
gether around the Lord’s table. In 1936 
a committee of three Presbyterians— 
the Reverend Raymond Kistler, the 
Reverend Charles T. Leber, and the 
Reverend Arthur H. Limouze—first 
asked for a Church-wide Communion 
service. As an antidote to the discour- 
agement of the thirties and to deepen 
the sense of reverence and high dignity 
of Communion, they suggested that all 
Presbyterian churches celebrate one 
special Lord’s Supper each year on the 


first Sunday in November and asked 
all Presbyterian foreign missionaries 
and their congregations to take part. 
The General Assembly endorsed the 
call and in 1937 set the official date as 
the first Sunday in October. 

The symbolic ceremonial stepped 
over denominational boundaries in 1940 
when the Federal Council of Churches 
endorsed the day and urged all of its 
member-churches to participate. The 
Federal Council reports that about 30,- 
ooo pieces of literature related to its 
observance are ordered each year by 
different non-Presbyterian churches. 

The old, yet newly applied, ritual 
of the Lord’s Supper has not undergone 
any change for its special adaptation 
in October. Each denomination and 
each church congregation celebrates 
World Wide Communion in its own tra- 
ditional way. Some communicants 
kneel at the altar rail to receive the 
elements; others remain seated in the 
pews. Some receive the bread directly 
from the minister and the wine from 
the common Communior cup; others 
are served by elders and have individ- 
ual cups. But the diversity of forms 
merely emphasizes the unity of the 
Communion spirit. 

Such unity overcame national pride 
in a World Wide Communion service 
described by a Presbyterian missionary 
in Japan. “In the little church in Maru 
Yama in 1941 . . . we had probably 
seventy in our little gathering. . . . This 
was in the sixth year of the war with 
China and yet . . . these Japanese 
Christians did not pray for victory ... 
but that God would bring peace.” 

Those seventy in Japan were ex- 
ceeded a hundred-fold by the crowd at 
a World Wide Communion service at 
the Naval Training Station at Sampson, 
New York. The Watertown (N. Y.) 
Daily Times on October 3, 1944, re- 
ported, “8.coo men and women assem- 
bled in the great drill hall . . . in the 
largest communion service ever to be 
held under one roof. . .. Those gathered 
there came from all the states of the 
Union, from more than a score of na- 
tions, and in one great body expressed 
the common purpose of the Christian 
Church.” 

Now fire-tested by war, the World 
Wide Communion has come to sym- 
bolize the search of Christians every- 
where for a higher physical, social, and 
spiritual unity. The World Wide Com- 
munion will be celebrated on October 
3 as an expression of growth, of ma- 
turity in the world’s soul and in the 
individual soul of Christians. 

—Wwm, M, ALRIcH 
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HOW SHALL THEY HEAR— 


‘a Leouchor? 


LT SHOULD BE emphatically clear at the 
outset that I speak on behalf of the 
Presbyterian Council on Theological Edu- 
cation and not on behalf of any one semi- 
nary. Your seminaries are passing out of 
their individualistic phase when they are 
ruled by the law of the educational jun- 
gle, namely, every seminary for itself and 
the deficit take the hindmost. They are 
entering upon a new cooperative phase of 
each for all, and all for the Church. 

Until quite recently our Church has 
taken its theological seminaries for 
granted. They were just assumed, like 
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sunshine in California. That can no longer 
be done. Dark days have come. Our 
Church suffers from a congestion of crises. 
And at the heart of these crises is a dearth 
of adequately trained ministers sufficient 
in numbers, in high competence, and in 
professional skills to match the problems 
and to seize the opportunities of this day. 
The seminaries, working together and up- 
held and supported by the Church, can 
meet and solve this crisis. But working 


singly, or even working together though 
without the care and concern of ‘the 
Church, they will fail. And if they fail, 
then the Presbyterian Church will fail, fail 
to enter into that “door great and effet 
tual” which has been opened unto us by 
God in these times. * 

Consider three questions about thes 
seminaries. 

First, what are they like? May I sa 
that despite an occasional slip of the tongue 
they are not graveyards where pallid 
young men wander about for three yeas 
among the mouldering remains of the past 
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Our seminaries, 


vanguard in the battle for a Christian world, 


rely on those on the home front for replacements and supplies. 


Today, they are vibrant with the life of 
young men between twenty-one and 
twenty-seven years of age, from one 
fourth to one half of whom are veterans. 
And approximately half of them are mar- 
ried men. 

Neither are they monasteries, as some 
of us feared when we first started out to 
study in them. When a young man goes to 
a seminary, he does not join a small ex- 
peditionary force to the center of Tibet. 
Life on a seminary campus is as human, 
normal, vivid, and lively as on the campus 
of any institution of higher learning in 
America. There is this exception, how- 
ever: all life in a theological seminary is 
shot through and permeated with the 
Christian spirit and a profound sense of 
Christian vocation. 


No ivory towers 


A theological seminary is not Shangri-la 
or an ivory tower where youth lead a lan- 
guorous, utopian existence.for three years 
“far from the madding crowd.” There 
is no contemporary problem, personal, po- 
litical, economic, or social; no problem 
national, international, or interracial, as 
well as Biblical and theological, which is 
not faced, wrested with, and thought 
about, if not thought through, in seminary 
halls and classrooms. Seminary students 
are not sheltered from any winds that 
blow. The faculty does not temper the 
winds to the lambs, be they shorn or 
unshorn. 

Neither is a seminary a Sahara desert 
where all that meets the eye and ear is 
dry, arid, dusty, parched, juiceless, and 
fruitless. Despite rumors to the contrary, 
a theological seminary is not a place where 
professors dust off their notes once a year 
and amble over to a classroom a trifle late 
to repeat by rote the same lectures which 
they have given for a score of years. 

A distinguished Presbyterian preacher 
under consideration for a call to a profes- 
sorship in a seminary recently lost any 
chance he may have had to be considered 
for the chair when he began by telling the 
committee that he didn’t believe he was 
quite ready to retire yet. 

What then is a theological seminary? 
It is a graduate school for the professional 
education of ministers of the Gospel. 
Theological seminaries are on the same 
level as the first-rate law and medical 
schools of the land, and they have the 
same rank as the graduate schools of arts 
and sciences of our leading universities. 
This is the Presbyterian standard. And 
your seminaries have lived up to it. 

My second question is: Who go to these 
seminaries? May I say plainly that they 
are not a dumping ground for the culls, 
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weaklings, ne’er-do-wells, and _ cast-offs 
from the other graduate schools. We have 
the same entrance requirements as the 
foremost graduate schools. Neither are 
they asylums of refuge for the mental 
borderline cases, the psychopathic misfits, 
and the potential problem children who 
will never grow up, no matter how many 
their birthdays. And neither are they pop- 
ulated by young people with an amiable 
desire to do good in the world. Those who 
come to seminary have had a Christian 
experience of salvation in Christ. 

In addition, they have a profound sense 
of Christian vocation and mission. They 
feel centrally and deeply that they have 
been called of God to be ministers of Jesus 
Christ. 

They must have intelligence—and we do 
not take the student’s word for it. We do 
not even take his A.B. degree as incontro- 
vertible evidence of it. We test his intelli- 
gence. After all, there are many unedu- 
cated A.B.’s and some unintelligent ones. 

But we do not stop there. The student 
for the ministry must have emotional bal- 
ance, poise, heaithy-mindedness, and a 
certain stabilized sanity if he is to deal 
wisely and helpfully with all sorts, ages, 
and conditions of men as a minister. Our 
council employs Dr. Clifford Davis to as- 
sist all seminaries in finding, using, and 
interpreting various aptitude tests for de- 
tecting ministerial misfits in the early 
stages of their theological education. This 
is a notable experiment and adventure, 
and Dr. Davis is giving distinguished serv- 
ice. We need the ablest young men for 
the ministry of Jesus Christ. 

In short, ministers must be able to put 
on the whole armor of God and wear it 
without fainting. They must also put on 
the best of human culture, learning, and 
professional skills, and use these effec- 
tively and without too much initial blun- 
dering. 


Earthen vessels 

To be sure, theological students are hu- 
man. “We have this treasure in earthen 
vessels.” And this treasure of the Gospel 
will always be carried and transmitted by 
earthen vessels. The seminaries, however, 
try to see to it that these earthen vessels 
are neither cracked nor brittle, neither 
too shallow nor too leaky. 

My third question is this: What is the 
main problem of the seminaries today? 
With one voice we answer, a shortage of 
materials, a desperate shortage of young 
men for the ministry. Here are some facts. 
Our Moderator, President Jesse H. Baird, 
called a conference last December to dis- 
cuss this problem of an adequate ministe- 
rial supply. At that time the Department 


of Life Work told us that there should be 
1,200 men studying for the ministry in our 
seminaries. On April 15, 1948, there were 
582 men studying for the ministry in the 
seminaries, one half the number needed. 
We should be graduating 400 men per year 
into the ministry of the Presbyterian 
Church. We are actually graduating only 
200 per year. 

Again, the vice-president of Princeton 
Theological Seminary made a study a few 
years ago. He found that in 1940 the 
Presbyterian Church had 660 fewer min- 
isters than in 1930. For ten years we lost 
on an average of sixty-six men per year 
or 6 per cent. Compare this with the rec- 
ord of the Roman Catholic Church. They 
had 1087 more men in seminaries in 1940 
than in 1930, an increase of 67 per cent 
or a gain of 108 seminary students per 
year. In the light of these facts it is no 
wonder that the vice-president asked the 
significant question: “If this keeps on. 
whose is the future of America?” 


Rural problem 


One of the most unfortunate features of 
the shortage of pastors is that it is the 
small country churches that suffer first, 
and longest. Where there is a choice, many 
young men hesitate to subject their fami- 
lies to the lower living standard and the 
isolation from centers of culture that often 
go with a rural charge. The tragedy lies 
in the fact that most of the pastorless 
pulpits are in the prairie and mountain 
states, where the population is thinly scat- 
tered. In the city, if a church closes, one 
can find another a few blocks farther on. 
But in these rural areas, the empty church 
may be the only church for a hundred 
miles around. 

What is the life-expectancy of our 
Church if it continues to supply only 
about one-half of the ministers needed to 
serve as leaders of the churches? There is 
only one answer, and it is a depressing 
one. I do not say that the Presbyterian 
Church will die. It is too tough-textured 
and has too many Scotchmen to do that. 
But it will be a “washed up” institution 
as a dynamic and determinative factor in 
American Protestantism and American 
Christianity. Fortunately, we are assured 
that a more adequate supply of Presbyte- 
rian young people committed to church 
vocations is forthcoming. 

Thank God, our Church is not aging. It 
is not yet showing these signs of a prema- 
ture senility which John Hay described as 
“the gentle flavor of a mild decay.” These 
young people committed to church voca- 
tions are in the present freshmen, sopho- 
more, and junior classes of our colleges. 
They are coming on. But they must be 
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PRINCETON SEMINARY 


Princeton, New Jersey 
Joun A. Mackay, president 


Oldest and largest of Presbyterian seminaries, Princeton 
is im its 137th year, had 349 students during 1947-1948. 
Princeton, which stresses sound theological scholarship, 
is expanding its plant, and now offers courses for women, 


leading to a Master of Religious 


MeCORMICK SEMINARY 


Chicago, Illinois 
Rosert WortH Frank, president 


Virginia Library (below). McCormick graduates now serve 
in 48 states, 3 U.S. territories, and 22 foreign lands. 
Named in 1886 for inventor Cyrus McCormick, generous 
supporter of the school, the Chicago seminary emphasizes 
field work in the metropolis. Student body, 1947-48, 211. 
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kept coming on, and on, and on. We must 
not rest on our oars. As our New Life 
Movement gets under way, we shall need 
to augment markedly our present ministe- 
rial and educational leadership. Other- 
wise, we shall sow, plant and reap, but not 
be able to garner the harvest. 

The present is a fateful period; we live 
in ominous days. It is fateful for our 
Church. Literally hundreds of our smaller 
churches are without pastoral care. In the 
past these churches have kept our villages, 
towns, and rural areas from becoming 
spiritual deserts and waste places. From 
these churches, too, have come some of 
our strongest and ablest Christian leaders, 
laymen and clergy. 

Unless we can supply qualified minis- 
ters, many of these churches will close 
their doors. Some have already done so. 
When leadership is supplied, however, 
they. can continue to serve as spiritual 
oases in the midst of the encroaching des- 
ert of modern secularism. 

Even long-closed doors can be opened. 
Consider the Presbyterian church at Sta- 
plehurst, Nebraska. A seminary student, 
serving a one-year internship in a near-by 
community became interested in the Pres- 
byterian church at Staplehurst. It had 
been closed for five years. Because of his 
interest, activity, and leadership, this 
church was revived and reorganized. Its 
doors were opened and, together with a 
neighboring church, a full-time minister 
has been called at a salary of $3,000. 
That miracle of God’s grace and conse- 
crated leadership can be repeated again 
and again if young men of promise are 
forthcoming. 

There is another sense in which these 
are fateful days for our Church and for 
Christianity in America. We are living ia 
the midst of what Eric Fischer of Harvard 
U iversity calls “the passing of the Euro- 
pean age.” 


Western civilization is shifting its cen-| 


ter of gravity from Europe to America, 
and particularly to the United States. The 


shift in economic and political power to| 
the United States is already well under| 


way. And North America will in all prob- 
ability soon become the intellectual focus 
for the next epoch in world history. 


$64 question 

But the so-called sixty-four dollar ques- 
tion is: Will our nation under God become 
the religious and spiritual well-spring, bea- 
con, and guide for the future? That de- 
pends. 

For many decades the other nations of 
the world have huded the epithet “mate 
rialistic” at the American people. Of 
course it was never entirely deserved, but 
there is no doubt that many episodes in 
our history give a poor moral example t@ 
the rest of the world. Our own Emerson 
wrote that “things are in the saddle, and 
ride mankind,” and we can hardly deny 
that the preoccupation with “things,” to 
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the neglect of the cultivation of the spirit, 
is almost a national failing. A significant 
number of the patients in our mental hos- 
pitals are there because, in the last analy- 
sis, they forgot that man does not live by 
his bank account alone. 

I dare to quote from A. J. Toynbee. 
President Howard F. Lowry of The Col- 
lege of Wooster says that sermons used to 
consist of three parts—an introduction, a 
middle, and a conclusion. And the middle 
was the hard part. Now, they consist of 
an introduction, a series of quotations 
from Toynbee, and a conclusion. In spite 
of this timely indictment I still venture 
to quote from Toynbee. 

After the philosophies of history set 
forth by Marx, Spengler, and H. G. Wells, 
it is refreshing and heartening to have the 
most learned, balanced, and penetrating of 
contemporary historians, A. J. Toynbee, 
set the vast miscellany of history in some- 
thing like a Christian perspective. 

Toynbee asks the age-old religious ques- 
tion, “What shall we do to be saved?” 
This, he says, is the critical question for 
any man and for any civilization. After 
all, he insists, religion is the most serious 
business of the human race. And the most 
important task of the human race today, 
he declares, is “to put the secular super- 
structures back on to religious founda- 
tions.” Now that is the job, the particu- 
lar job, of the Christian churches. Unless 
we do that, western civilization may com- 
mit suicide. 


Lord of history 


God may work, of course, through secu- 
lar channels and agencies. He is the sov- 
ereign Lord of history, secular as well as 
sacred. I know not what the secret coun- 
sels of God are. No man does. But para- 
doxical and incredible as it may some- 
times seem, and shameful as the many 
compromises of the Christian Church may 
have been, it is still true that God has 
been in the Christian Church as he has 
been in no other institution on this planet. 

It is the Church’s task and responsibil- 
ity to redeem western civilization from the 
all-encircling secularism of western life. 

Only the Church can put this secular 
superstructure back on Christian founda- 
tions. And it cannot do this without the 
consecrated manpower of Christian lead- 
ership in the ministry of our Lord, Jesus 
Christ. 

Western civilization will be “let down” 
by the Presbyterian Church unless we can 
provide a more adequate ministry, more 
adequate in numbers, ability, education, 
and grace. In large part, the witness to 
God’s saving power depends upon more 
and better trained men in the ministry. 

This is the Macedonian cry of the theo- 
logical seminaries to the Presbyterian 
Church today: “Come over and help us 
supply the missionary and preaching man- 
power for these times of grave crisis and 
fateful decision.” 
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SAN FRANCISCO SEMINARY 


Sen Anselmo, California 
Jesse H. Batrp, president 


Presided over by Moderator Baird, San Francisco Seminary 
lies in a section of California similar in conformation, 
climate, and vegetation to the Holy 


possesses the best store 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY SEMINARY 


Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 
Horace Mann Bono, president 


Mary Dod Brown Chapel, center of religious life, houses 
little theater and music studio of Pennsylvania school. 
Founded in 1854, Lincoln started with four students and 
one teacher. First graduates, former slaves, went to Africa 
as missionaries. Seminary enrollment 1947-48, sixteen. 
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Land. Its library 


of original religious sources 
west of the Mississippi. In 1947-48, 84 were enrolled. 
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BLOOMFIELD SEMINARY 


Bloomfield, New Jersey 
Freperick SCHWEITZER, president 


The Rev. George Wendell Jung, vice president (above), 
shows students need of Christian approach to problems of 
labor and management. Bloomfield develops many pastors 
for industrial and foreign-language areas, and plans to 
train experts in vocational guidance. Students, 1948, 19. 


LOUISVILLE SEMINARY 


Louisville, Kentucky 
Frank H. Catpwe tt, president 


Seminars at Louisville bring together students of varied 
accents and points of view. Situated in Kentucky, “The 
Gateway to the South,” the seminary serves both U.S. and 
U.S.A. Presbyterian Churches. Flexible curricula to fit 
different ministries are offered. Students in 1948, 62. 


Students at work in 
Carolina. Johnson 

instrumental in the 
Acre,” in which f 

education, and 


EVANGELICAL SE 


Rio Piedras, Puerto Ri 
ARON F. WEBBER, re 


Main building of Protestant seminary in 
administration offices and classrooms. 
by six churches in the United States, 
Church, U.S.A., the school promulgates 


among a Latin people through its alumni 











Cc. SMITH SEMINARY DUBUQUE SEMINARY 


arloite, North Caroline ? we Dubuque, lowe 
arpy Liston, president SS Rotto C. La Porte, president 


ogy library at seminary in Charlotte, North ’ Future ministers study hay baler. Situated in the farm 
th emphasizes rural church work, has been belt of Iowa, Dubuque specializes in training pastors for 
pment of rural projects such as “The Lord’s rural areas, offers courses in agriculture as well as in 

dicate a portion of their crops to church, # theology. Dubuque began as a German Evangelical sem- 


betterment. Enrollment for 1947-48, 36. i inary, became Presbyterian in 1870. Enrollment, 31. 


WESTERN SEMINARY 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Henry A. Ripp_e, president 


Puerto Rico houses » Singing helps weave the fellowship of students at Western 
and administered ; Seminary, Pittsburgh. First seminary west of Alleghenies, 
the Presbyterian . Western took its name when Pittsburgh was on the frontier 

about Protestantism of the Church. Now students take field work in Ohio, 

i@magazine, El Boletin. Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. Enrollment 1947-48, 113. 
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“In the birch-clumped woods my defenses against the spiritual seemed to crack. ... 
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A period of soul searching followed.” 


MY JOURNEY THROUGH DOUBT 


The young girl who scorned miracles spent many searching years before one happened to her. 


By MILDRED E. WHITCOMB 


Lost Gop in a Sunday school class. 

Thirty-five years later—in 1948—I 
found him again. My childhood faith fal- 
tered when questions I asked were not an- 
swered reasonably, sometimes not an- 
swered at all. 

My adult faith, a radiant thing, is now 
supported by the rock of reason. That it 
won't slip from so solid a foundation, I 
feel supremely confident. From now on I 
shall find the answers to my own questions 
with the help of the good and the wise 
men of all ages. 

Some of the wise men of our time have 
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helped me leap the narrow but abysmal 
gap between pure reason and religious 
faith. They have led me from agnosticism, 
through the torture and tumult of doubt, 
to a sunburst of Christian feeling. Now I 
perceive that God finds richness and value 
in everyone, and I know that I too can find 
those treasures of the spirit. To seek for 
the spiritual wisdom hidden in the writ- 
ings and teachings of the philosophers and 
also in the minds and acts of simple folk, 
this then must be my new, my lifelong 
task. 

To go back thirty-five years, the first 
Sunday our yellow-varnished pew con- 
tained only mother and father, the country 


preacher guessed the reason. Digressing 
from his prepared sixty-minute discourse, 
he lambasted all parents who permitted 
their children to enter a “Godless state 
university.” 

Because in our small church there was 
only one couple with an offspring newly 
registered at the state university, the con- 
gregation cast lidded looks at my father, 
who was church elder, Sunday school su- 
perintendent, and teacher, of the Bible’ 
class, and at my mother, who was often 
president of the Ladies’ Aid. The narrow 
band of white that topped my father’s 
farm-bronzed face flushed, and my moth- 
er’s mouth corners sagged. This was an 
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unexpected volley from the man whose 
capacity for mother’s fried chicken was of 
neighborhood renown. 

But I had no faith to be imperiled at 
the state university. My parents did not 
know it for to talk religion in our home 
was embarrassingly akin to discussing sex. 
In early adolescence, though surrounded 
by church influences, I had developed the 
dassic symptoms of spiritual starvation. 

Even though this malnutrition of the 
spirit was, I believe, almost entirely trace- 
able to the Sunday school, I have only re- 
spect for my Sunday school teachers. They 
were doing their best; it was the system, 
not they, that was at fault. Those teach- 
ers were as much at sea in teaching, as I 
was in learning, the Bible’s great spiritual 
truths. 

Today most adults will concede that 
Einstein could not answer half the ques- 
ticns a child can concoct, but in my school 
days the teacher wore an aura of omnis- 
cience. My Sunday school teachers were 
like that. They would muff or bluff or 
sidestep almost any pointed question not 
covered in the lesson quarterly. They 
rarely fooled the youngsters; that takes a 
bit of doing. 

All children, even well disciplined ones, 
ask questions in class in an effort to 
brighten a dull hour or to satisfy normal 
curiosity. Rebuff good intention, stifle curi- 
osity, and the child fights back. He quits 
coming to class; he drifts into daydreams; 
he maliciously baits the teacher, or he be- 


| gins to doubt the truth of the whole busi- 


ness. I was not allowed to give up Sun- 
day school. So I had a full load of reli- 
gious doubts when I set out for the state 
university. 

That institution, I was to find when I 
revistered, was far from godless. Actu- 
ally it took maneuvering on my part to 
escape the religious influences brought to 
bear upon a new student. They were not 
university-sponsored, but they were uni- 
versity-approved. 


Deep religious urge 

At the time I scarcely realized the ex- 
tent of my defection. My own church had 
defaulted—it seemed to me—but I set 
about on a shopping tour of the denomi- 
nations represented in the college town. 
While I wanted no religious group to pur- 
sue me, I was willing, indeed eager, to do 
some exploring on my own, so deep is the 
religious urge in all of us. 

From Roman Catholic to Unitarian, I 
sampled the churches in turn, finding in 
each some tradition and counsel that at- 
tracted, some that repelled. As I look 
back on it, I suspect that a mistrust of 
the emotional side of religion was part of 
my troubles. I had lived through six blaz- 
ing weeks of public confessing revivals and 
was humiliated that I had been much 
moved. I was looking for a satisfying in- 
tellectual substitute for religious emotion. 
One of the churches I visited was pre- 
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dominantly intellectual, but I found it as 
cold and comfortless as a walk-in refriger- 
ator. The other churches dwelt on doc- 
trines I had come to doubt, or they threw 
in some tear-jerking pep talks. The result 
was that I emerged from church with a 
headache and in bad temper. It seemed 
wiser to stay away. 

In my day—before the advent of my 
alma mater’s admirable school of religion 
—I looked about for courses in religion 
and could find only one: “The Psychology 
of Religion.” The readings were much too 
heavy for an immature mind, but I floun- 
dered along enthralled by depths of learn- 
ing I could not comprehend. What I did 
comprehend tended to lead me further and 
further from Christian faith. 


Break seemed complete 


How I steamed and sweated over my 
term paper on miracles, the subject of my 
own choosing. In terminology borrowed 
and erudite, I knocked the props from 
under every miracle Christ performed— 
to my own proud satisfaction. My break 
with religion seemed complete. 

After college I sought a metropolitan 
environment. The cities I worked in 
abounded in cultural satisfactions, excit- 
ing to an esthetically starved farm girl. 
Deep friendships were formed, and social 
consciousness and liberal political views 
intensified as my social surroundings be- 
came less restricted. 

Ethically, my business associations, 
friends, and personal ideals were of high 
order. Often it seemed to me that the few 
church members with whom I came in 
contact were less responsible as citizens, 
more materialistic, and better satisfied 
with themselves and society than were my 
friends, most of whom entered churches 
only for weddings, christenings, funerals 
and possibly Easter services. 

On the membership rolls—and even in 
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All children ask questions. Stifle 
curiosity and they begin to doubt. 


the high offices—of the churches, I noted 
a vociferous minority of racial bigots, iso- 
lationists, and rabid nationalists, while I 
saw the tough and tedious job of fighting 
for social justice, free speech, and other 
human rights often handled by those with- 
out church connections. I could have ig- 
nored this obnoxious minority, if all the 
others who professed to follow Christ had 
united, nationally and internationally, for 
peace on earth or had shown, locally and 
individually, good will toward men—all 
men. 

Twelve years ago on vacation in the same 
birch-clumped and cedar scented woods in 
which I now write this account, I sat read- 
ing Santayana, and my defenses against 
the spiritual seemed to crack wide apart. 
The years behind stretched like a lonely 
plain, and from some denied depths within 
me, my soul cried out for a view of the 
mountains. 

A period of self-analysis and soul 
searching followed, and when my meager 
two weeks’ vacation ended, I was ready to 
start the climb up strange, sweet foothills 
of promise. Back once more in the old 
city routine, I lost the vision. 

Each two-week vacation period, each 
two- or three-day train journey since was 
given over to a sort of soul stretching ex- 
ercise, but a muscle atrophied from dis- 
use comes to have little elasticity. My 
spiritual matters were at a standstill year 
after year; the only gain was in increased 
personal dissatisfaction. 


Major desire? 

Eighteen months ago I faced the situa- 
tion squarely for the first time. Sternly I 
addressed myself: Each year or two you 
set off on some new pursuit: modern art, 
modern poetry, modern music. You find 
these excursions pay off handsomely in 
richer living. Why not put the next year 
or two into a search for a life philosophy? 
Isn't that your major desire? 

I set off for the branch public library 
in my neighborhood, seeking advice from 
no one. I had a small acquaintanceship 
with some dead philosophers, but with 
none that were living; nor did I want to 
get under the influence of any one school 
of thought. Since I was not primarily 
hunting for a Christian philosophy, I kept 
quite clear of the clergy. 

At the library I approached the open 
shelves on philosophy and religion and 
selected my first two books more or less 
at random. This practice I kept up for 
weeks on end. Both medievalists and con- 
temporaries were my fare, and while I 
did an inadequate job of digestion, I kept 
on a fairly stiff and steady diet. Some of 
the spiritual vitamins were assimilated; 
my interest expanded. 

It occurred to me that the Great Books 
discussion groups, initiated by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago some years previously, 
might help in my quest, and I enrolled in 
the first year course at one of the branch 
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THE PREPARATION 


by 
Andrew W. 
Blackwood 


OF SERMONS 
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Here one of Christendom’s most sea- 
soned preachers and teachers of preachers 
presents the technique of sermon prepara- 
tion: The “beginnings,” the text and tex- 
tual sermons, the topic and topical ser- 
mons, the introduction, the illustrations, 
the length, the conclusion—and the ser- 
mon as an act of worship. Variety, good 
organization, clarity, practicality, and a 
high sense of the sermon’s purpose mark 
this new work. $3 


by John Wick Bowman 
THE RELIGION OF MATURITY 


The author asks, “What is ‘true reli- 
gion?’ ”’ and finds his answer in the mind 
of Jesus: what He took from His spiritual 
heritage; what He discarded; what He 
Himself contributed and its meaning for 
our times—the religion of maturity, as te- 


vealed by Jesus. 


by Herbert H. Farmer 
GOD AND MEN 


The Lyman Beecher ““Yale”’ Lectures— 
an emphatic and clear restatement of the 
importance of man’s relationship to God. 
In contrast to naturalistic, vitalist, culcural 
and collectivist viewpoints, Dr. Farmer 
stresses the personal, practical element in 
his discussion of the nature of God and 
of the world in which we live. $2 

















by 
Clarence E. 
Macartney 


QUESTIONS 


These eighteen sermons are rich 
in illustration for Christian living 
today. Each pictures vividly the 
Bible situation, and describes the 
human elements involved. $2 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


THE GREATEST 
OF THE BIBLE 








libraries. Then I began to catch on fire. 
I was sparked by the early Greeks, their 
love of the contemplative life, and their 
magnificent ideas, basic in our Western 
Christian culture. Past the Greeks, our 
group reached The Confessions of St. Au- 
gustine. His persistent agonies were like 
the many that gripped me. “By inward 
stings didst Thou disturb me, O Lord, 
that I should be dissatisfied until Thou 
wert made sure to my inward sight.” We 
reached St. Thomas Aquinas and the 
Summa Theologica, and the Good Life be- 
came the epitome of all desires. 

Then in January 1948, I heard Morti- 
mer (How to Read a Book) Adler lecture 
on “The Existence of God.” He under- 
took to prove by pure reasoning that God 
exists. “Hold on tonight,” Adler warned. 
“We are going around the corners very 
fast.” We clung almost breathlessly until 
he reached the farthest limit. “Reason can 
go no farther; here faith must enter in,” 
he asserted. 

For me, though so desperately I desired 
it, faith did not enter in. Yet notes on 
Adler’s lectures absorbed me evening after 
evening. By this time I had increasingly 
withdrawn from extra-office activities to 
concentrate on this single subject. 

In March Adler lectured on “The Im- 
mortality of the Soul.” “O God,” I 
breathed in my heart, “don’t let anything 
happen to keep me from this lecture.” If 
this perhaps was a prayer, it was the first 
I had attempted in decades. 

Nothing happened to keep me from the 
lecture. I came from it speculating, as 
man has always speculated on life after 
death, but for me it was a distinct step 
forward from agnosticism. 

The same week I came across the book 
Human Destiny by Lecomte du Noiiy, a 
volume that had escaped me heretofore. 
Home from the office with the book, I 
sank upon the sofa with my coat on, and it 
was hours before I remembered to take off 
the coat and prepare dinner. 


The individual counts 


Lecomte du Noiiy’s contention is that 
all the things we dream of—lasting peace, 
racial friendships, a one-world future— 
are dependent upon the character, the 
daily conduct of persons like you and me. 
How we vote, what causes we support, 
what social action we engage in—these are 
not enough. Your and my individual, 
moral progress is necessary; added to the 
moral progress of enough other people, 
we comprise a creative minority. For a 
creative minority can so inspire the world’s 
population to imitation that the new world 
we desire can be gained. If our ideal is 
Christian brotherhood, then you and I can 
play active roles in God’s plans for the 
world’s moral evolution. 

Such an Infinite Planner I could ac- 
cept as the one true God—my God, at 
last and forever. 

When a promising new friend comes 


into our life, we scarcely know whethy 
the response between us is going to deepy 
or flicker out until we have visited in ead 
other’s homes. A _ stable relationship 
seems to require a fixed locale. It’s thy 
way with God, too. As frightened as] 
was to try out churches again, I could sy 
that if this friendship with God was to} 
as enduring as it was endearing, I had be. 
ter begin visiting God’s house. 

Now the Father’s earthly house hy 
many mansions—the newcomer muy 
make a selection. 

My first desire was for the Roma 
Catholic Church. I felt shaky, and wanted 
the careful feeding that children and con. 
verts get there in adjusting to Christian 
faith and life. I was reading the Ney 
Testament at that time and was weighed 
down by a sense of guilt, for the tempo of 
my moral evolution was disquietingly 
slow. I felt I needed a confessor to help 
lift the oppression. Yet to my mind the 
authority of the Roman Catholic Churd 
is an anachronism in a democratic society; 
I realized that I could not be happy under 
a straight-line organization. 

Also I was strongly inclined toward the 
Congregational Church, since its form of 
government seems to promote local initis- 
tive. All unprogressive churches were out, 
because I wanted plenty of latitude for 
my new, rapidly emerging beliefs. 


New church curriculum 
As I looked back over my spiritual pil 
grimage, I remembered the original villain 
of my story—the Sunday school. A neigh 
bor whose work in our community I hai 
long admired is a Presbyterian minister. 


‘I went to him as soon as I had finished 


reading LeComte du Noiiy and told hin 
that if Human Destiny would help any d 
his Sunday school teachers to meet ques 
tions that arose in their classes, I shoul 
be glad to present them with copies. 

He told me that evening that the Pres 
byterian Church, U.S.A. was doing some 
thing about its Sunday schools. It had it 
vested over two million dollars to laund 
a new church school curriculum. I r 
sponded to that dynamic spirit. 

The next Sunday I walked into thi 
minister’s church. This, I hoped, woul 
be—it. Architecturally the interior wa 
offensive, but it was obvious that God wa 
at home there and was not letting th 
architecture disturb him in the slightest 
With his gracious spirit all about, sel 
consciousness left me, and I began to e& 
joy myself. The words of hymns took @ 
meaning for me for the first time. 

A clergyman member of the congregt 
tion spied the newcomer. Later he calle 
and, learning a little of my spiritual struy 
gles, gave me a book on New Testamet 
research and one or two other wisely # 
lected volumes. He answered all my qué 
tions quickly, concisely, and broadminé 
edly. For a minister near the retiremem 

(Continued on page 30) 
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big-League 
Brissie 


Prayer plus work is southpaw 


rookie’s formula for winning 


his life’s most important game. 


By CARL L. BIEMILLER 


N THE SIXTH INNING of the Philadel- 
| phia Athletics’ second game of the 1948 
season, part two of a double-header with 
the Boston Red Sox in the Bean City, 
slugger Ted Williams rifled a vicious line 
drive off the left shinbone of Lou Brissie, 
the A’s pitcher. The groan wrenched from 
the 30,000 opening-day fans as Brissie fell 
was heard for blocks. surrounding Fenway 
Park. The cheers as he rose and went on 
to win his game were echoed over press 
association wires from one end of the 
country to another. Sympathetic telegrams 
poured into Boston that night as Faulkner 
Hospital doctors examined Brissie’s leg. 
Anxious reporters recorded bruise data, 
reassured millions of readers with the 
news that the drive-bombed, young athlete 
was all right. 

Such concern is accorded few twenty- 
three-year-old pitchers playing their first 
Season in the big leagues. But Leland Vic- 
tor Brissie, Jr. is a very special rookie 
just as his left leg which is braced, padded, 
and protected by a plastic guard is unique 
in baseball. To many a crippled or shut-in 
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youngster and many a despondent adult 
among the 20,000,000 fans of American 
baseball, and to many a war-scarred vet- 
eran still lying in hospitals around the na- 
tion, Brissie has been a source of new in- 
spiration, a new buttress for necessary 
hope in the eternal rightness of things. 

This is not because the big (six feet, 
four and a half inches, 210 pounds) shy, 
blue-eyed young man with the engaging 
grin promises to be one of the national 
game’s greatest left-handed pitchers in a 
land of sports idols. The reason lies 
deeper than that. The truth is that rookie 
Brissie on the mound represents a warm, 
living triumph of faith over adversity, a 
triumph of clean, unspoiled youth over 
death itself for a time. He is a working 
manifestation of the power and courage 
which grow from an abiding belief in a 
kind and merciful God. 

Four years ago, December 1944, Corpo- 
ral Lou Brissie of the 88th Division’s 351st 
infantry regiment lay dying in a dirty 
Italian ditch in the Apennines. A German 
shell had burst among a twelve-man patrol. 


It killed eleven of Brissie’s comrades, 
smashed his own legs into a raw pulp, 
drove shrapnel into his arms and body, 
and left him with just enough strength to 
crawl inte a small creekbed where hours 
later American medics passed him for 
dead until one abnormally curious corps- 
man bent over him to find life. It was a 
flickering, nearly spent life. He might 
keep it, the doctors at the field hospital 
told him, provided they amputated his left 
leg. 

“No,” said the kid, “with God’s help 
I'll play baseball again.” 

“You'll never play ball again and you'll 
always. walk with a limp, if you make it,” 
said the doctors, “but we'll try.” 

Brissie, a South Carolina boy from 
Ware Shoals, is not an articulate man. 
Even if he were, there are no words for 
the long, painful road he traveled to com- 
parative health. The help he counted 
upon—as he explains today with an odd, 
mature serenity upon his unlined face— 
was forthcoming. It came first from Dr. 
Wilbur Brubaker, an Ohio surgeon on the 











staff of the Army General Hospital in Na- 
ples who took the shattered leg and wove 
exposed nerves, sinews, and splintered 
bone into a semblance of a new one. It 
came with letters from home, from his 
father saying, “Don’t ever give up.” From 
his wife whom he had married in the 
spring of the same year, a spring that 
seemed very far away. It came from the 
steadfast sureness in his mother’s mail. 

“I had a lot of time to think,” says 
Brissie softly. “There's plenty of time for 
prayer between some forty blood transfu- 
sions and twenty-three operations. There’s 
an awful lot of time in hospitals.” 

No one will ever know exactly how 
Brissie used that time in the wards at 
Naples, watching the white walls at Fin- 
ney General in Thomasville, Georgia, en- 
during new pain as the skilled hands of 
Dr. A. J. Suraci augmented the original 
Brubaker efforts at Northington Hospital 
in Tuscaloosa, Alabama. He doesn’t know 
himself—exactly. A youngster of twenty- 
three hasn't much life to look back upon, 
but if he is a successful athlete, he has 
memories. Brissie, a natural ball player, 
made those memories feed his faith and 
his hope. 

His father had given him his first ball 
and glove. “There are three great men in 
baseball,” said his dad, “old Connie Mack, 
Lou Gehrig, a real clean living man, and 
because you're a southpaw, Lefty Grove. 
Be like them.” 


Teen-age wonder 

At the age of fourteen Brissie played 
semi-professional ball for the Ware Shoals 
team. At sixteen he pitched for Riegel 
Mills and scouts from the Yankees, 
Browns, Tigers, Red Sox. and the Dodgers 
went south to look at the kid who won 
twelve and lost four, the kid with the easy, 
free-moving action and the hopping fast 
ball. 


Trainer places plastic guard on pitcher Brissie’s left 
leg, severely injured by shellfire in Italian campaign. 


“Wait until you see what Connie Mack 
does,” advised his father. Meanwhile 
Chick Galloway (coach at Presbyterian 
College at Clinton, South Carolina, and a 
former Athletic’s shortstop of the Twen- 
ties) watched freshman Brissie play ball. 
In 1941 Galloway brought Brissie north, 
up to Shibe Park in Philadelphia, to meet 
the Old Man. The kid was seventeen, im- 
pressed by the city, awed by the size of 
the park, shy as a rabbit about meeting 
an idol, but with sweating hands he 
pitched baseballs under the keen glance of 
Earle Brucker, the A’s coach, and the sage 
eye of Connie himself. 

“You're young,” Connie told him, “and 
education comes first. Only smart men 
can play ball for me. Go back and finish 
school.” 

Brissie went back, but not to the green 
campus. The mail of young men only a 
few short years ago was full of presiden- 
tial greetings. Brissie went into uniform, 
into paratroop training at Camp Croft. He 
played ball at Croft, too—won twenty- 
five and lost one before he was shipped 
overseas where he strained his back in a 
jump and was transferred into the infan- 
try and moved to Italy. 

It was spring, five years later, when 
Brissie walked into Shibe Park again, 
much of his fight won, and ready to make 
a career. A special, protective shinguard 
covered the still exposed nerves of his 
shelled leg but the pain persisted. There 
were new skills to learn, new tricks to 
teach handicapped muscles. He was erect 
and reasonably able, at least enough to 
pitch batting practise, but the battle that 
Brissie is still waging for his career was 
far from ended. Blood poisoning set into 
the wound and into Valley Forge Hospital 
at Phoenixville, Pennsylvania, went vet- 
eran Brissie to look again at the walls, to 
stand operative procedure once more. It 
was autumn, the end of another season in 
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which he had not played. He was 
charged from the hospital in time to 
another form of punishment, this on 
type of pain that cut more cruelly 
any surgical knife. His father, young 
forty-four, died. 

It might have been easy to give 
then. How much can a man take with 
doubt, bitterness, and rebellion? Bri 
went doggedly back to school, waited 
spring and the A’s Florida training ca 
He nursed his leg, forced it to take 
weight, endured its nagging. He repo 
to camp when the time came and wo 
out like a dozen other Athletic rookie 

It is a long jump from the sort of b 
ball he had been playing to the big leag 
and Brissie needed seasoning. “Send g 
somewhere, some place where I can v 
regularly,” he begged the Mack co 
Earl Brucker. The Athletics sent him 
their farm team in the South Atlag 
League, better known as the Sally Leag 
to Savannah. 


Tide turned 


For six weeks his leg refused to let } 
work, but the club doctor, E. J. Whel 
was as patient and as skillful as all 
predecessors who had worked on that 
calcitrant limb, There came a day wh 
Brissie started on the mound. He lost 
first game 3 to o; he lost his second 1 to 

Then the tide turned. Brissie 
twelve straight, firing that blistering f 
ball past the opposition. The New Ye 
Giants offered Connie Mack $50,000 f 
Brissie’s contract release and the old gem 
tleman smiled. By the end of 1947 Bris 
sie’s record read 25 won, 6 lost, and his 
earned run average, the gauge by whid 
baseball measures pitching efficiency, was 
an incredibly low 1.91 per game. 

The Athletics brought him north near 
the end of the season, and in his first big 

(Continued on page 31) 


Lou Brissie poses at ballfield with his two most loyal 
fans, three-year-old daughter Vicki and wife Dorothy. 
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Inter-racial choirs and congregations are increasing, but their number is still small. 


Christianity and the Negro 


“The question is not what can the Church do, but what will the Church do. Our mandate is clear.” 


By JAMES H. ROBINSON 


HE PRESENCE of the unsolved race 
problem has an unhappy and most un- 
#ortunate influence upon the Church. From 
moment Negro slavery was introduced 

h these shores, the Church has been faced 

ith the most serious problem which 

ight conceivably issue from this perni- 
fous form of human relationship. 

Its failure to face up to so urgent and 
critical a challenge has left the Church 
imbarrassed, hypocritical, and guilty. Be- 
lause it has too often reflected both the 
practice and the spirit of segregation, it 

not only robbed itself of the one sure 
Weapon it possesses to lift society above 
sordid level, but it has denied the es- 
sential element of its faith—Fatherhood 

God and the brotherhood of man. It 

been victimized by the political, eco- 
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nomic, and social pattern of disenfran- 
chizement. The good example it is called 
upon to be in the matter of human rela- 
tions is often nothing more than a forlorn 
hope. The hope of the Negro Christian for 
the fulfillment of his God-inspired and 
God-given destiny is still little more than 
a dream. 

Not the least of the offenses Negroes 
have suffered is the tragic offense to their 
Christian fervor. Out of the crucible of 
conflict in the dark days of slavery, they 
forged their belief in God—his love of 
them as his children, “All God's Children 
Got Wings.” At the psychic moment a 
religion of hope was at hand for them in 
the American culture. Nobody gave us 
the noble Christian heritage. Our fore- 
fathers with the help of God discovered 
it for themselves, Little wonder Negro 
Baptists and Methodists love to sing and 


shout about what God has done for them. 

Notwithstanding the wonder of the 
fact, white Christians in their naiveté 
laughed and scorned at the effervescent 
nature of Negro worship as it sought es- 
cape from the tyranny of oppression. Lit- 
tle did they realize the depth of the wound 
they cut in the Negro Christian. There is 
today a tragic irony in the loss of faith 
in Christianity by Negroes. What a con- 
trast—we labor in foreign fields for con- 
verts and by our un-Christian attitude 
here at home drive millions of potential 
Negro Christians into anti-religious move- 
ments. Some Negroes believe, and not 
without reason, that the inhumanity of 
white Christians to non-gentile white 
Christians is a disavowal of the Christian 
faith and that Christianity bears no rele- 
vance to the concerns of Negro life. Nei- 
ther they nor more moderate Negro Chris- 
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Human Adventures 
In Happy Living 


By William L. Stidger 


A master story-teller writes of men 
from all walks of life whose lives have 
been full of human understanding. A 
happy book that sends the reader on a 
quest for the inner radiance that will 
make his life shine. $2.00 








How To Live Effectively 
By J. Richard Sneed 


Here is an antidote to modern man’s 
fears and frustrations. Techniques of 
abundant living proved in modern life. 
A book of deep understanding out of a 
pastor’s wide experience. $1.75 





How Rich The Harvest 


By Samuel M. Zwemer 


A series of short essays on Bible 
themes and missions. Covering a vast 
field, the author writes of the great 
fundamentals of life and sets candles 
glowing in the reader’s heart. $1.50 





Life Victorious 
By Joseph Fort Newton 


This is more than biography or his- 
tory. Dr. Newton writes of Augustine, 
Francis of Assisi, John Wesley and 
many others. An eloquent plea for a 
revival of the strengthening faith. 
Based on a volume long out of print. 

$1.25 





Junior Nature Sermons 
By Jacob J. Sessler 


Talks in language children can under- 
stand. Stories of crocodiles, birds, rab- 
bits, flowers and the fish in the sea— 
the author makes all the wonders of 
nature objects of spiritual content and 
truth. $50 
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tians like myself believe that a segregated 
Church is the Church of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

White Christians have furnished the 
world with its worst example of unbroth- 
erliness, for no other group of people on 
the face of the earth has singled out so 
many groups with which they will not 
work, sleep, eat, play, be sick in the same 
hospital, be buried with in the same ceme- 
tery, worship and pray with, or desire to 
be in the same heaven with. 

It is a matter of great moment that the 
Negroes’ faith in the Church is pro- 
foundly shaken. Thousands who have al- 
ways been potentially Protestant are turn- 
ing to Roman Catholicism. Surely no one 
can condemn either them or the Roman 
Catholic Church. The mood is changing. 
The Negro spirit is crushed. Increased 
education and increased sophistication 
among Negroes has been accompanied by 
increased critical-mindedness and cyni- 
cism. 

Hope vibrating 

From the earliest days Negroes have 
exhibited faith both in a democracy which 
gave them no rights and a religion which 
secured them no freedom of the spirit. 
Such faith and patience would be a rare 
page from the history of any era. But 
now the violent stirring among the op- 
pressed people of the world is vibrating 
the hopes of American Negroes. The de- 
sire for freedom, equality, respect, and 
dignity by Indonesians, Indians, Chinese, 
discouraged minorities, and forgotten men 
all over the world is drawing Negroes out 
of their patience to the crucial task of 
compelling an example of true liberty in 
America. 

Of greatest need in the world today is 
the force of a Christian, democratic exam- 
ple of human decency, fairness, brother- 
hood, and love. What is the profit of open- 
ing our doors to the displaced persons of 
Europe if we keep the doors within the 
country bolted in the face of thirteen mil- 
lion of our darker citizens? What is the 
profit of combating Communism with 
money, European relief, and glib platitudi- 
nous speeches when we feed it with a 
complete fascism in the political treat- 
ment of Negroes at this very hour? Of 
what profit is it for churches to embark 
upon world-wide expansion programs and 
church unity proposals, and overlook al- 
most entirely the mass of unchurched Ne- 
groes? 

The attitude of Negroes today is 
marked by a realism compounded of hope, 
disappointment, bitter complaint, and a 
deep-laid plan for the future. They are 
turning from watchful waiting to forth- 
right action. A. Philip Randolph of the 
Pullman Porters Union voiced the senti- 
ment of thousands when he urged not long 
ago before the Senate Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs that Negroes should refuse to 
serve in a segregated Army and be pre- 


pared to suffer come what may for such, 
stand. Not all Negroes agree with him 
but enough will follow him to make diff. 
culties for us all and perhaps even brig 
bloodshed in its train. 

Time is running out. We can no longe 
keep compromising. The hope and faith 
our people once had in the Church is tum. 
ing to leftist forces. Already many hay 
lost faith in the Christian ideal of love 
and have been converted to a power ethic. 
Many others have turned to liberal and 
labor leaders as more practical, more hon. 
est, and more deeply concerned about 
their suffering. 

The question is not so much “What ca 
the Church do?” as “What will the Church 
do?” Our mandate is clear. We are never 
left without a clue as to the will of God 
in this matter of race. The central teach 
ing of Jesus, whom we follow, is that al 
men are children of God and have a 
equal right to the life abundant—on earth, 
not only in heaven. Christ turned asic 
from this whole mission of building the 
Kingdom of God to take account of the 
needs of a little child, a widow, a lame 
man, a demented young man, and a prosti- 
tute as though the whole weight of his 
cause rested upon anyone of those ind- 
viduals. 

For many years the Presbyterian 
Church has built schools, churches, and 
colleges. Perhaps more than any other de 
nomination it sought to bring education to 
the Negro. Had it seen its way mor 
clearly or been committed to a higher pur 
pose, it might have kept the many hu 
dreds of able Negro leaders it trained who 
went off to other denominations. 


Contribution of devout Negroes 

Among the gravest losses to our Church 
are the strength, insight, wisdom, and hel 
which the thousands of devout Negn 
Presbyterians could give. Its failure to 
take them into its councils is tragic. More- 
over, there are many thousands of intelli- 
gent Negroes maturing every year who 
are dissatisfied with an emotional type o 
religion, the main channel of religious er 
pression offered them. In our New Life 
Movement we have not as yet turned & 
the thousands of Negroes outside the fast 
closed door. It would be easy to double # 
even quadruple the Negro membership @ 
the Presbyterian Church. This is a tast 
for Christian whites and Christian Ne 
groes. 

Many Negroes feel our Church doesal 
really want “too large” a Negro body with 
in the Church. Some Presbyterians 1 
felt and given voice to their feeling 
Presbyterianism is incompatible with Ne 
gro religious psychology. Ridiculous. 
Presbytery of New York started three Ne 
gro churches within the last year, and th 
have all come to self support. 

Someone has said that wherever 
find a Negro who is neither a Methoc 
nor a Baptist somebody has been tamper 
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ing with his religion. That is only true 
because those groups have been more 
evangelistic and more willing to sacrifice— 
to go and seek out the lost. The Presby- 
terian Church is on the threshold of a 
great opportunity. It has the approach 
that appeals to thousands; it has the 
schools; it has the seminaries. What a 
tragedy that for the 38,000 Negro churches 
of all denominations there are in prepara- 
tion for the ministry less than a meager 
400 college-trained, Negro young men. 

The Church faces greater secularism 
and more powerful enemies today than 
ever before. We can ill spare any strength 
now. Our resources are insufficient. We 
need every bit of strength—material, 
moral, spiritual, and intellectual—avail- 
able to us. We must’ work unceasingly to 
eliminate the segregation, paternalism, so- 
cial injustice, and prejudice, all of which 


Tuns counter to Christian idealism. Every- ° 


here and whenever possible the Church 
hould encourage an interracial fellowship 
along natural lines. No Church is justified 
n refusing membership to a child of God 
who comes seeking membership in our 
Father’s Kingdom. 

What can a Church which denies Ne- 
kroes admission say against the charge 
hat is deifying a race rather than God? 

nat can such a Church say to our em- 
ployers, unions, school, or governmental 
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agencies which deny us our full rights 
when it lives in a glass house? 

Let no one say that such a Christian 
advance in our time is impossible. A 
church in North Carolina removed all ra- 
cial barriers by an act of its session; a 
Congregational church in Connecticut 
called a Negro pastor; the church I serve 
has white members. Not long ago a young 
minister from the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. told our Board of Foreign Missions 
that when he was ordained in North Caro- 
lina the Moderator appointed a Negro 
minister in the presbytery to preach the 
ordination sermon. It works wherever 
Christians step out in faith. 


Ablest thinkers 


We can symbolize our position by see- 
ing to it that the ablest thinking of Ne- 
groes is a part of all our highest councils. 
That means not simply presbyteries and 
synods, but our boards, commissions, judi- 
cial council, and the General Council as 
well. By such action we say to the world, 
“This is what we believe.” Of course this 
ought not to be a concession to Negroes 
per se. Negroes are embarrassed when 
they are put on boards and committees 
just because they are Negroes, or just to 
salve the Church’s conscience with one ex- 
hibit “A.” It ought to be done simply be- 
cause it is right, and because Negroes have 


a contribution to make to the Church. 
Surely a school which denies admission 
to students on grounds of race defeats its 
own purpose of education for life. No lad 
or girl who goes to a segregated school is 
ever going into any vocation where he or 
she will not be called upon to make deci- 
sions by, with, about, or for Negroes. Yet 
in the most formative years of their 
growth such students are denied a normal, 
wholesome adjustment. Some Presbyterian 
schools are still flagrant in this abuse, and 
while we cannot excuse even those in the 
South where law and custom are rigid, I 
refer especially to those in the North. It 
is too often easier to stir social workers, 
Jewish , leaders, laborers, civil liberty 
groups, and other liberals than it is to 
awaken the conscience of Christians. 


What stymies us? 

It is the magnitude of the problem 
which stymies so many Christians. They 
are overwhelmed before they start. Of 
course it is a gigantic problem. No one 
knows that better than we Negro Chris- 
tians who live with it every day. I must 
expect some denial of my rights, some cut. 
some wound every day until I die. But I 
must have love, enough love to withstand 
the fiery barbs of prejudice. Through the 
power of Christ in me I can keep my 
faith in my fellow man. 

No white Christian can run away be- 
cause the way is long and hard. Like the 
man in the parable to whom the Master 
gave only one talent, some of us will do 
nothing if we cannot do all we want to. 

But there are things we must be willing 
to do now. Most of the task belongs to 
the white Christian. He needs to dump 
into the chasm his need for hatred, his 
need to worship his own image, his need to 
feel arrogant and superior. He must recog- 
nize that the feeling of superiority is a 
danger signal, and then must begin to build 
constructively toward a just society. 

But Negroes, too, have their dumping 
and building. We must not turn away in 
suspicion when a white Christian reaches 
out a friendly gesture. We must take it 
and draw him closer. It would be so easy 
to use as a crutch the wounded pride 
which frustration, shame, and despair 
have created in us. It is easy to use one’s 
feeling of persecution as an excuse for not 
acting constructively or changing one’s at- 
titude. It is easier to indulge in self-pity. 
We must not fall into these fallacies. With 
love and hope we must push forward. 

At very bottom the problem of race re- 
lations is a spiritual one. It is a problem 
requiring love, forgiveness, and reverence 
for the soul apart from the color of the 
skin. Only the growth of these spiritual 
qualities can ever solve what is called a 
“racial” problem; political or economic 
changes and shufflings merely irritate the 
wounds, and settle nothing. The problem 
is one for religion: the Church must ac- 
cept and solve it, or it will not be solved. 
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‘ NEWS OF VOUTILS 


Foreign students at the Presbyterian Church’s successful Celtic Cross Conference at Camp Michaux, Pa. They toll 
American students about church needs abroad, and were much impressed with the spirit of unity at the youth meetin, 


Celtic Cross Conference 


The experiment had been a success. The 
Celtic Cross Conference, featuring the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.’s new psycho- 
logical testing program for prospective 
church workers, is here to stay. 

For seven hot days late in August col- 
lege students from twelve eastern states 
and nine foreign countries attended the 
Church’s “test” Celtic Cross Conference 
at Camp Michaux, Pennsylvania. They 
listened to professional church workers 
discuss Christian work throughout the 
world, poured over vocational aptitude 
tests, and talked to counsellors about their 
abilities for various church jobs. 

Said the students, “There ought to be 
a conference like this in every synod of 
our Church.” Said conference leader Har- 
old Meyers, director of the Board of 
Christian Education’s Department of Life 
Work, “This is a most effective way to 
follow up the decisions of young people to 
go into church vocations.” 

The conference had been a success for 
two reasons: (1) it opened the delegates’ 
minds to the facts about church work, and 

2) it helped them understand their own 
abilities for the various vocations. 

Like the majority of modern young peo- 
ple interested in church careers, most of 
the delegates had been unaware of the 
wide range of specialized church jobs. It 
was something new to hear that architects, 
radio engineers, dietitians, and aeronauti- 
cal experts were needed. Confused, one 
young veteran said, “I had thought I 
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wanted to be a minister. I’m all mixed up 
now. But I do know one thing I’m going 
to do—go back and see that the young 
people in my church know about the need 
for workers.” 

The psychological testing program ad- 
ministered by Dr. Clifford Davis, Board of 
Christian Education psychologist, was also 
a new wrinkle. It gave delegates some new 
ideas about their qualifications for church 
jobs. One boy who had been wavering be- 
tween an interest in the ministry and in 
medicine took the aptitude test, discovered 
he had the makings of a grade-A doctor. 
He decided to become a medical mis- 
sionary. 

By and large, most of the students were 
more enthusiastic about the conference 
than they had been about any past church 
get-together they had attended. “Why,” 
they asked, “don’t our ministers know 
about the testing and counselling service 
our Church is offering church candidates?” 

Clifford Davis and Harold Meyers hoped 
the ministers would know soon. They an- 
nounced that three or four conferences 
would be held next summer. 


Camp with a Background 

An eighteenth century Frenchman, a na- 
tional depression, and World War II to- 
gether give Camp Michaux, the church camp 
near Pine Grove Furnace, Pennsylvania, 
one of the most colorful backgrounds of 
any Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., summer 
conference site (see above). 

The Frenchman was Francois André 
Michaux, who came to America in 1785 to 


study North American forests with his 
botanist father. The beginning of forestry 
activities in Pennsylvania is credited t 
him. Michaux Forest (a state forest r 
serve), through which he passed on a try 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, wa 
named after him. 

The depression brought about the com 
struction of Camp Michaux in 1933, whe 
one of Pennsylvania’s first CCC (Civilia 
Conservation Corps) camps was built deg 
in the green ridges of Michaux Forest. 

CCC work ended in 1942, and tk 
next year the Federal Government cho 
the secluded camp for a Prisoner of We 
Intelligence Center. Immediately a barbel 
wire fence was thrown around the entir 
6oo-acre area, and the camp becam 
shrouded with secrecy. At the end of 
war, the prisoners and Army guards & 
appeared as quietly as they had come. 

The camp was leased from the Com 


‘monwealth of Pennsylvania by the E 


gelical and Reformed Church and the Pre 
byterian Church, U.S.A., in 1947. Thi 
summer it was used, for the first time,# 
a full-fledged church camp for youth. 

During the winter young church me 
bers from nearby towns drove out to 
camp, and during weekends cleared 
area. Last spring the double barbed 
fence enclosing the prisoners’ barracks 
removed, and guard houses edging the ¢ 
closure were torn down. 

But signs of its past history still remai 
Some of the buildings are still paint 
brown from CCC days. The rest are # 
olive green of the POW camp. 
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In the recreation lodge used by Ameri- 
can officers, murals of German mountain 
scenes painted by prisoners cover the 
walls. One weather-beaten guard tower 
still stands vigil over the barracks, now 
used as dormitories. And in the chapel, 
converted from a barrack, campers wor- 
shipping in daily services sit on pews fash- 
joned from rough 155-howitzer boxes. 


World Youth Meeting 

Young people from the Presbyterian 
Churches around the world may have a 
chance to get acquainted with each other 
next summer. 

Approval of a world conference of Pres- 
byterian youth in August, 1949, was voted 
this summer by delegates to the interna- 
tional conference of the World Alliance of 
Presbyterian and Reformed Churches 
which met in Geneva, Switzerland. (P.L. 
Sept. 4, 18) 

France and Switzerland were suggested 
as possible sites for the meeting, which 
will be open to delegates thirty years old 
or younger. 


Santa in Reverse 

The tables are going to be turned on the 
kids who queue up in department stores 
each December to tell Santa Claus what 
they want for Christmas. This year, in the 
fourth World Christmas Festival, a good 
number of them will play Santa Claus 
themselves for children overseas. 

The youngsters will buy or make gifts, 
wrap them in colorful paper, and ship 
them overseas through Church World 
Service—interdenominational relief agency 
for the major Protestant and Orthodox 
Churches—sponsors of the Festival. The 
gifts will be given to European children 
on December 15, the date of the Festival. 

Started in 1945 as a gesture of friend- 
ship from American children, the World 
Christmas Festival was first celebrated in 
the capitals of liberated countries. In 1946 
it spread to other European cities, and last 
year was celebrated by hundreds of youth 
groups and schools in this country and 
overseas. To date nearly a million Christ- 
mas gifts have crossed the Atlantic for 
children in Europe. 

European children receiving Ameri- 
can gifts have been enthusiastic. In re- 
turn, they sent over 45,000 hand-painted 
World Friendship greeting cards to U.S. 
boys and girls last Christmas. Plans have 
also been made for European children to 
send gifts to America as soon as conditions 
are better in Europe, thus creating an in- 
ternational exchange of Christmas pres- 
ents. 

Heading the CWS Committee on World 
Friendship Among Children is Gera 
Shairer, who said recently, “Our aim is 
that each community will celebrate at 
least one World Christmas Festival, in- 
viting children without discrimination, 
singing Christmas carols, asking a speaker 
to tell the children about Christmas in 
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other countries, and, if possible, producing 
a play about friendship and love among 
men.” 

Warning groups interested in sending 
gifts that the deadline for parcels is No- 
vember 1, Miss Shairer said that tags 
should be attached to each gift with the 
name and address of the sender on one 
side, and the age of boy or girl for whom 
the present is intended on the reverse side. 
Donors may also designate the European 
country to receive the gifts. 

(Church World Service requests that 
those sending gifts also include ten cents 
per pound of gift to help defray shipping 
costs. Parcels should be addressed to 
Church World Service, 214 East Twenty- 
first Street, New York 10, New York. 
—Tue Epitors) 


Pals’ Pow-wow 

To the average member of today’s 
younger generation, the idea of school on 
Saturday is about as appealing as a dose 
of castor oil. But last year in Kansas 
City, Missouri, a good 200 children from 
six to twelve years of age willingly aban- 
doned play in favor of Saturday classes at 
the Westport Presbyterian Church. It 
wasn’t the children who were unusual. It 
was the school. 

Called the Pals’ Pow-wow, the school 
resembled public schools only in that it 
was non-denominational. Attendance was 
voluntary. The traditional three R’s were 
missing. The youngsters could choose their 
classes from a list that included handi- 
craft, sewing, cooking, art, music, recrea- 
tion, airplane modeling, and dramatics. 
Only music and Bible were required. 

The idea for the Pals’ Pow-wow origi- 
nated with the ladies of the Westport 
Church Missionary Council. Looking for 
an opportunity to combine service to the 
community with a project that would con- 
tribute to the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A.’s New Life Movement, the ladies 
decided a Saturday day school keyed to 
the interests of the small fry but provid- 
ing religious instruction would do the trick. 
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They canvassed popular opinion in the 
neighborhood, found that the local 
Y.M.C.A. director and parents who had 
nervously watched their children playing 
in the traffic-crowded streets were enthusi- 
astic. 

Then, with a few funds, one profes- 
sional religious worker (Westport Church’s 
director of religious education, Mabel 
Kunce) and a handful of volunteer help- 
ers, the ladies opened Westport Church’s 
doors for the first Pals’ Pow-wow session. 
They hoped for fifty children at the most. 
One hundred seventy-five trooped in. 

One small boy entering the airplane- 
modeling class, took a quick look around 
him, and asked the instructor if they 
would wait while he ran home and got his 
playmates. A little girl said she planned 
to come every Saturday even if she had a 
tummy ache. 

Open to any child who wanted to be- 
come a “Pal,” the Pals’ Pow-wow operated 
each Saturday from September through 
March, except for a two-week holiday 
period. Throughout the‘ six months, at- 
tendance averaged almost 100 children 
each Saturday. The majority of children 
were not regular members of the Westport 
Presbyterian Sunday school or church. 
About 30 per cent had no church connec- 
tions, only two in five attended Sunday 
Church Schools with any regularity. 

The program was carried out without 
cost to the children. The operation re- 
quired an expenditure of five cents per 
pupil per Saturday, which was met by con- 
tributions from the Missionary Council 
and free will contributions. 

Early last month, encouraged with their 
first season’s record, members of the West- 
port Presbyterian Church Missionary 
Council were busy planning a second sea- 
son of Pals’ Pow-wow. Would they have 
trouble getting children to school on Sat- 
urday? The ladies didn’t think so. 


Handicraft classes at the Saturday morning Pals’ Pow-wow proved popular 
with both boys and girls. Classes were held in the Westport Church building. 
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This amazing instrument employs an 
advanced principle that eliminates the 
need for “fitting”—enables your to ad- 
just instantly for your best hearing in 
any surroundings. This principle’s 
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at Harvard University. 
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mail—ready to wear at home, office, 
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this top quality instrument sell for 
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—check for time payment information 
if you prefer easy terms. 
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Eprrors’ Note: In this issue, PRESBYTERIAN 
Life introduces a widely-read feature from 
“The Presbyterian,” whose subscription list 
was taken over in July 1948 by PresBy- 
TERIAN Lire. Jn this feature—Explain, Please 
by Dr. W. Douglas Chamberlain—the author 
answers questions on Christian belief, wor- 
ship, history, and Bible interpretation. Dr. 
Chamberlain is professor of New Testament 
Language and Literature at the Louisville 
Presbyterian Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky. 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire will publish this depart- 
ment once a month. Readers should send 
questions to: Explain, Please, PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire, 321 S. Fourth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


T HERE HAS COME to me a series of ques- 

tions as to the meaning of a number of 
words or terms in common use in our 
church. I am endeavoring to answer a 
group of them which are more or less 
related. 


Question: What is the origin and 
meaning of the word “Presbyte- 
rian”? 


Answer: The word is derived from the 
Greek, presbyteros, an elder. It does not 
necessarily mean an aged man, but a man 
matured in judgment and influence. 

Our custom of choosing elders goes back 
to the form of government which existed 
among the Israelites. There were Hebrew 
elders before the time of Moses, for when 
he was called to deliver Israel, he was told 
to “gather the elders of Israel together.” 
Even during bondage, the Israelites man- 
aged their own affairs by the democratic 
method of selecting men, elders, to act as 
their representatives. The Hebrew word, 
sagen, means a bearded man, in contrast 
to a beardless stripling. The elders were 
assembled throughout the history of the 
Hebrews whenever an important decision 
was to be reached (Joel 1:14, etc.). In 
the Old Testament, Hebrew elders are 
mentioned about ninety times. 

This custom continued into the Jewish 
synagog of the first century. In the New 
Testament, Jewish elders are mentioned 
about thirty times. 

In the Christian Church, the custom of 
choosing elders is as old as the Church it- 
self. Paul and Barnabas, on the first mis- 
sionary journey, ordained elders in every 
church which they established (Acts 
14:23). Paul instructed Titus to ordain 
elders in “every city” in Crete (Titus 
1:5). In the New Testament, Christian 
elders are mentioned more than thirty 
times. 

In the Presbyterian Church, elders are 
elected by a local congregation to act as 
its representatives in governing the 
Church. We believe that this is the most 
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democratic and effective method. It is in. 
teresting to note that the government of 
the United States was patterned after tha 
of the Presbyterian Church. 

The elder’s function does not end with 
the local church. Elders are elected x 
delegates to presbytery and synod meet. 
ings, and as commissioners to the General 
Assembly. Thus they continue to repre. 
sent the people throughout our entire sys. 
tem of ascending courts of the Church. 

The word “Presbyterian” refers to ow 
form of government, a government by eld. 
ers. Calvinism refers to our system of doe. 
trine. We are Calvinists in doctrine, in 
our theological beliefs; and Presbyterians 
in polity, in our system of church gov. 
ernment. 


Question: What are the duties of 
the elder? 


Answer: In the Presbyterian Church, 
the elders and pastor, or pastors, compose 


the Session of the local church. Together § 


they are responsible for its spiritual life, 
for the conduct of public worship, and for 
the educational program of the church 
The Session has authority to determine the 
uses to which the building is put, etc. The 
elders should assist the minister in th 
visitation of the sick and the indifferent 
An elder should be prepared to lead in 
public prayer when the occasion is appro 
priate. 


Question: Please explain the word 
“evangelical.” 


Answer: The word “evangelical” is de 
rived from the Latin, evangelium, gospel 
which is derived from the Greek, euag 
gelion, good news. Evangelical, then, 
means pertaining to, belonging to, or i 
the spirit of the Good News about Christ 

The exact meaning varies with the tim 
and circumstances in which it is used. lh 
Germany and Switzerland, it was used ia 
the sense of Protestant, in contrast Wt 
Roman Catholic. Among Protestants a 
general, evangelical designates that party 
which holds that the essence of the Gos 
pel consists primarily in its doctrines @ 
man’s sinful nature and need of salvation, 
the revelation of the grace of Goda 
Christ, the necessity of regeneration, asl 
redemption through faith, not by works 
In the Anglican Church, evangelical # 
virtually synonymous with the Le 
Church party, in contrast to the Angle 


Catholics. In the United States, evangel 


cal distinguishes the orthodox churché 
from Unitarian, Universalists, etc. It 

has been used by “conservatives” to d& 
tinguish themselves from “liberals.” & 
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Latin America, evangelical designates the 
Protestant movement, in contrast to 
Romanism. 

In theology, evangelical describes strict 
views on the atonement, justification by 
faith, the inspiration and authority of the 
Scriptures, etc. Several denominations 
have taken the word as a part of their 






is j th 
aa name, such as the Evangelical Association 
" tha Bf North America. 





Evangelical should not be confused with 
evangelistic. The two words had the same 





> origin, but they have travelled different 
meet. paths. Evangelistic refers to a particular 
neni method of spreading the Gospel. Often, it 
repre. is synonymous with revivalism, sometimes 
e sys. & of a dubious character. at 
ch Evangelical, regardless of special dis- 
Ow tinctions in meaning, implies that a the- 
v eld. ology or a movement is rooted in the Gos- 
F doc. | Pel, the Good News. 
1e, in P ‘ F 
orien Question: What is meant by the 
gov. Westminster Confession? 





Answer: The Westminster Confession 
es of @ Of Faith is one of the three doctrinal 
standards of our Church, the other two be- 
ing the Larger and Shorter Catechisms. 
vurch, | These were formulated by the Westmin- 
npose § ster Assembly, so named because the meet- 
ether § ings were held in the Abbey Church of 
| life, § Westminster. 
1d for The Assembly met at the call of the 
vurch. ® Long Parliament in 1643 to revise the 
ve the & Thirty-nine Articles, which were, in turn, 
_ The & a revision of the Forty-two Articles of 
n the 1571. These had embodied successively 
erent & the theology of the English Church. 
ad in The Westminster Assembly, composed 
ppro- @ of the ablest theologians of the time, did 
the work of revision. The largest group in 
the Assembly were Presbyterians, from 
word ® both England and Scotland. 
Independents, who believed in the Con- 
; gregational form of government, were a 
is de leamed and able, although small, group. 
ospel B The Erastians, who held that the Church 


eu ® should have no government of its own but 
then that the ministry should confine its func- 
ot B® tions to preaching and administering the 
“his. ordinances, were a still smaller group. The 
: Py: men of these three points of view on gov- 
d. Is erument had little difficulty in agreement 
ed i on the doctrinal standards for the Church, 
my although they debated for four years its 


- form of government. 
part} In 1729, the infant Presbyterian Church 


Gos in America adopted the Westminster Con- 
es OM fession of Faith as its doctrinal standard. 
ry It has remained the basic doctrinal state- 
D a ment of our Church, although a few minor 
p revisions have been made from time to 
‘orks time. 

- There have been several splits in the 


an Church, such as those between the Old 

4 School and the New School, and the Cum- 
~ berland Presbyterian. Whenever a reunion 
irc has been achieved, however, it has been on 
the basis of the Westminster Confession 
of Faith. 
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The Revised Standard Version of the 


NEW TESTAMENT 


HIS popular version is the choice of thousands throughout America. 
Beautiful present-day English makes this New Testament easier to under- 
stand and an inspiration to read. Large clear type extends across the page 
Colorful selection of bindings. Every Bible lover should own a copy Get 
yours today Ideal for gifts. 
Cloth $2: paper cover $1, leatherette and genuine leather $3 - $15. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 

Add interest and information to your Bible study. The scholars who revised 

the New Testament prepared this booklet telling the backgrounds of the 

Bible and the reasons for revising it. Every Bible student will be delighted 

with this valuable booklet. 72 pages, only twenty-five cents. 


UNDERSTANDING THE SCRIPTURES by Montgomery J. Shroyer 


An interesting study of the New Testament with a comparison of different 
versions. The author takes the reader step by step through each of the books 
of the New Testament comparing various passages of the REVISED 
STANDARD VERSION with the KING JAMES and AMERICAN STAND- 
ARD versions. Here is an opportunity to study the fine points of meaning 
through the differences in the three versions. 64 pages, fifty cents. 


For Sale by All Booksellers 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


385 Madison Avenue e New York 17, N. Y. 
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JOURNEY THROUGH DOUBT shouts of cub scouts, boy scouts, or gij 
(Continued from page 20) scouts issuing from the basement or yoy 
age not to be shocked by my doubts about cou!d see young mothers trooping in 
Christ or my deviations from the orthodox club meetings or other community gr 
pleased me mightily. He gave me an intro- Before the month was out, the montill 
duction to prayer, as up to that point the which I rediscovered God, Easter Sundy 


Tesh ii ic ‘envidakh grocumnts two-way communication signals between came. I sailed into church like an od 
F OLLEGE hes tripted <hr cumin. o- heaven and me had been fairly faint. But timer; it was my third Sunday in a Tow 
panded her faculty, enlarged her curriculum, when I began to lean on this spiritual ad- The minister preached that day as if ty 
and completely modernized her facilities, viser too much, he dodged skilfully. That meet my individual specifications. 
does not change her status as a small col- : * - 
lewe-_where classes are individesiined ... amused and delighted me. If the Easter story is true, then . .? 
where every student knows all the others . . . The next evidence of compatibility with he began. When he made his second point, 
a a sana iinet. — the Presbyterian Church came a little later there was that if again. And so @ 
: when I found some stiff going for a be- throughout the sermon, it was “if th 
But most of all, this urban college (40 min- : . : . “ o 
utes from Times Square) with the suburban ginner in a Manual of Faith and Life au-__ Easter story is true. 
air is an institution which prepares you for thorized by the General Assembly. Sud- Here was somebody who recognized that 
SEER, SENG each SS denly on page ninety-five, these sentences people had doubts. This minister had told 
© full 4-year course for B. A. degree bobbed up to encourage me: “... Mem- me personally that he liked an _ honest 
® pre-professional training, recognized bership in the Presbyterian and Reformed _ skeptic. And, after all, Jesus on earth 
Sy ether Casttetions Churches is as open as the door of heaven. after that first Easter was merely tryingto 
OG. 6. cuteing . . . Members who come into the fellow- convince the skeptics among his own ds 
ship of the Church do so confessing their ciples. 
faith in Christ as their Lord and Savior. 
This is enough.” I believed 
Not that I believed in Jesus as Christ; About 2 p.m. Easter Sunday it suddenly 
to me he was a beautifully kind, coura- came to me that I believed the whol 
Colney conchae mat on soquam, Write: — geous, and forceful young Jew whom Christian story. It was fantastic, cer 
everyone should imitate to the limit of his tainly, yet I believed it just the same. And 
ability; to believe him divine—that was believing was the most exciting thing that 
still a little too much for me. But if I had ever happened to me. It was like fal 
ever could believe that, the Presbyterian jing in love, only on a cosmic scale. New 
Church might be my home, particularly that I had faith, I saw that to adil 
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this church in my neighborhood where al- _ been hand in hand with reason to lead 
most any evening you could hear the to faith. \ 
In June I became a member of ff 
church. i 
If you ask what religion means to @ 
“The Hindu, Gandhi, has taught now that my soul’s pilgrimage has e 
me more of the Spirit of Christ in triumph, I can say: 
than perhaps any other man.” It means that my mental approach 
—E. STanLey Jones every subject is changing; ideas stand 
clearly in light instead of in shadow. 
It means that my somewhat cynical 
titude toward people is undergoing a @ 
termined change. Whom God loves I alw 
must love, and that takes a bit of doing fe 
a half-introvert at my age. 
iI | lj AT It means that I feel free—exultant- 
exalted. 
When once I took fright at the vey 
( 4 \ 1) il mention of God’s name, I now understanl 
why there are people who stand on street 
An Interpretation corners shouting the good news about God 
by E. Stanley Jones and his Son. Maybe all of us Christian 
© Out of 40 years of close as- should be shouting on street corner- 
sociation with the religious and shouting for peace, shouting for radial 
political struggle in India, — friendship, shouting for one world, shou 
os i Pag tar g hs ing for true brotherhood in Christ. 
whet manner of man Geadhl The Church calls it conversion. Th 
was and what he accomplished Bible calls it being born again. Now th 
when he adopted the Christian author of that college term paper with tk 
principle of overcoming evil big borrowed words calls it a miracle, th 


Fes ee that has happened to her 


result of Gandhi's life and - 
death, and a discerning fore- 


cast of her future. It is a ° ; 
Geaguics chaleatn te Clute @ NARROW IS THE MANSION of my sot 


tianity—a dare to Christians to enlarge Thou it, that Thou mayest enté 
istian. in. It is ruinous; repair Thou it. It 
At All Bookst : that within which must offend Thine eye 


ABINGCDON-COKESZURY I confess and know it... . To w 
should I cry, save Thee?—AvucusTINE 
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missions if you act 3.4 Write for 
catalog and details. 
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but the future holds no financial worries 
when you have an American Bible Society 
Annuity Agreement. 

In the more than 100 years the American 
Bible Society has operated its Annuity Agree- 
ment Plan, it has met and triumphed over 
every world condition—depression, inflation, 
deflation, civil strife, world war. For no matter 
what conditions prevail, payments as high as 
7% are sent out promptly twice a year without 
fail, bringing financial security and longer life 
to thousands. 

Let us tell you of this remarkable plan which 
has worked so long without a single loss to any 
annuity holder—and which entitles you to cer- 
tain tax exemptions, Send today for “A Gift 
That Lives” which tells how you can give and 
receive generously at the same time. 


Mail This Coupon Today Without Fail! 


| ieee te - ad 
| American Bible Society, 
: 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


: Please send me, without obli alee, your, 

4 klet PL3 entitled “A Gift That Liv 

0 I enclose $ . for the world- wide dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures. 


Name Denomination........... 





Address . 
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BIG-LEAGUE BRISSIE 
(Continued from page 22) 


league game he pitched against the pen- 
nant winning New York Yankees. He lost 
5 to 3, and cried in the dressing room. 
The whole area covered by the South At- 
lantic League knew the Brissie story by 
then. Thousands were glued to radios in 
little Southern towns to hear his first big- 
time game, and he thought he had let them 
down. There were still tears in his eyes 
when old Connie, eighty-five years young 
in heart and old as the hills in understand- 
ing, came to him. 

“Son,” he said, putting an arm over the 
Brissie shoulder, “The greatest left- 


hander I ever had, Lefty Grove, didn’t get - 


as far in his first game as you went to- 
day.” In a crisp statement to the sports 
writers old Mr. Baseball put the blame for 
the Brissie defeat on the shoulders of 
catcher Guerra, who was upset at the time 
by a fine slapped upon him by Baseball 
Commissioner Chandler and had mishan- 
dled the kid. 

The rookie with the big faith had ar- 
rived. “I’ve got the greatest southpaw 
prospect of all time,” said Connie Mack. 

Last February the Philadelphia Sports 
Writers Association voted the youngster 
the “most courageous athlete of the year.” 
And, as this story is written, Brissie with 
thirteen won and nine lost at midseason 
was helping the fighting Athletics drive 
toward a pennant. Still unspoiled and a 
bit incredulous about the national acclaim 
poured upon him, he was letting none of 
it go to his head. 


A fling at Sunday school 

A hardshell Southern Baptist, he doesn’t 
drink or smoke. He considers some of the 
harsh language of the diamond merely 
silly. He lives quietly in a rented brick 
house at 1938 West Venango Street in 
Philadelphia while the season is on, even 
more quietly in Greenville, South Caro- 
lina during the winter months. He has 
transferred from Presbyterian College to 
Erskine, another Presbyterian college, so 
he can be nearer his home and where he 
can be a day student. Fathers with three- 
year-old daughters want to be home nights. 

He is active in his church. In a soft 
Southern drawl he says, “I’m even takin’ 
a fling at teaching Sunday school. The 
kids seem to want to come out more often 
too.” 

He is still patiently watching his bad 
leg, resting it whenever possible, going 
barefooted around the house at his doc- 
tor’s orders to encourage circulation, and 
experimenting with newer protective de- 
vices for wear in games. 

“That leg will hold up,” he said. “It 
might sound silly, but I’m convinced that 
there is nothing a little prayer and a little 
work won't fix.” He grins as he says it, 
but that lump in your throat seems as big 
as a baseball. 





New Presbyterign missionaries 
study Japanese in special school 


Japan Asks for Missionaries 


Never has a country been so open to the gospel as 
is Japan today. Military and r authorities 
have asked for millions of copies of the Bible. The 
Board of Foreign Missions is sending more and 
more missionaries to this country where Shintoism 
is allied in popular thinking with the military defeat 
of the country. 

_ Help these folks, as well as unchurched families 
in America, by purchasing a Presbyterian Annuity. 
In this way your money will further mission work 
—and will bring you a comforting lifelong income, 
up to 7%, depending upon your age. No medical 
examination. 

Send the coupen now for free information. 
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RAISE $25 TO $500; 
easily, quickly! with lovely useful home 
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Send for FREE booklet; “How to raise 
$25 to $500,” in no time. 
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October 3: World Wide Communion 
Sunday. 

See page 11. The New Curriculum will 
be used for the first time in Presbyterian 
Church Schools on this day. 


October 6—8: Foreign Missions Assem- 
bly, Columbus, Ohio. 

For the first time in the history of 
American and Canadian Protestantism, a 
joint appeal for church and public support 
of foreign missions is being sounded. Four 
thousand are expected to attend this as- 
sembly and consider a $150,000,000 “ad- 
vance program”’ for foreign missions. The 
program is the product of joint planning 
by the interdenominational Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference and the foreign mission 
boards of 108 Protestant denominations. 
It will take five to ten years to carry out 
and will require a doubling of present con- 
tributions to foreign missions. 





Reverse the Charges 

ANY CHrisTIaAns think prayer is a 
matter of reversing the charges, of 
having God do all the paying. It was in 
this sense that I prayed for Helen who 
lived in a distant city and whose husband 
had just met a tragic death. Helen needed 
prayer to assuage her sorrow and to give 
her the wisdom sorely needed in rearing 
three children alone. So I prayed earnestly 
for her as if God would somehow miracu- 
lously provide manna from heaven for her 
material needs, and also send the dove of 
peace to spirit away her other difficulties. 
I thought I had done my Christian duty. 
Imagine my dismay when Helen moved 
back home to live. She had no near rela- 
tives and I was her only close friend in 
town. I had asked God for wonders, but 
apparently he expected me to help. And 
what problems there were—a job to se- 
cure, the disposition of property, the mat- 


| ter of physical health as well as tempera- 


mental difficulties. 
That was two years ago. Today Helen 


she is successful. She is assuming a mas- 
tery over herself which is gradually show- 


| ing in the lives of her children. My prayer 


was answered, but not by a reversal of the 
charges. Maybe the Almighty has a sense 
of humor, surprising his lazy children with 


| the demand that he who prays must also 
| pay. 


—Lovise ALDEN 
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by J. L. Schaver 
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of many denomim- 
tions, including th 
Presb. Ch. in the U.S. A., as ‘‘an unusual work d 
very great merit,” “scholarly and pe popular,” 
“containing vast amounts of material of great value.” 
Vol. I, 268 pp., $3.00; concerns all Churches; 
complete in itself. 
Vol. Il, 336 pp., $3.50; concerns one reformed 
urch mostly. set $6.00. 


CHURCH POLITY PRESS 
350 W. 69th Street * Chicago 21, Illinois 
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Fejtained Glass 44 
winpows /# 


Neh: 
Exquisite stained glass windows \ 
Gesigned and coned to suit the Sih } 
architecture of your church. Prices [MNCs 
wary according to the size and = 
iotricacy of detail. « ‘ "ik 
Imported, antique glass and ex- a | 
pert opuace> =~ unsure Pee / 
passed beauty. Send for your copy AA 
of our brochure, ‘’Stained Glass."” 
Ay Toy ye 
ur ‘urnishings, including 
ossed Books ef Hementbeonen. 
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Coeducational Colleges 








ALMA COLLEGE 


Academically superior. Positively Christian. 
Coeducational. Contes in liberal arts, sci- 

ences and music, leading to A.B., B.S., and 
Mus. degrees. 

“i here Friendliness links learning to living” 


Dale D. Welch, President 
ALMA, MICHIGAN 

















Lae COLLEGE 
=e —S "g OF KENTUCKY 


Ie Founded 1819 


oe gen 


oS 
MM iil | Lie MUSIC. 


FINE ARTS 
lee For Men and Women 


On Separate Campuses 
Highest Accreditation 
Semesters begin Sept. & Feb. 


WALTER A. GROVES, President 
Box 401-L, DANVILLE, KY. 


Coeducational Colleges 


Coeducational Colleges 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


Dubuque, Iowa 


PROVIDES A LIBERAL ARTS AND 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 


PREPARES YOUTH FOR 
CHRISTIAN SERVICE IN 
THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 


DR. ROLLO LA PORTE, 
President 





University of Dubuque 








Dubuque, Iowa 





Since. 1852 




















MACALESTER COLLEGE 


Coeducational, fully accredited, modern, 
balanced curriculum in liberal arts, 
sciences, vocations, personnel services. 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5 


Minnesota 





Utah's 
WESTMINSTER 
The only Protestant college in a large 
home mission field. 


“Personalized education” 
Robert D. Steele, President 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 











Men’s Colleges 








HANOVER COLLEGE 


Hanover, Indiana 


Established 1827. A remarkable recent growth 
makes Hanover a college you should not fail 
to investigate, Overlooks the Ohio River. A 
curriculum of liberal arts and sciences with 
preparation for business, teaching, coaching, 
professional and graduate study. 








MARYVILLE A Presbyterian, coeducation- 
COLLEGE al liberal arts college of 900 
students, emphasizing high 
Founded 1819 scholarship, low expenses, 
positive Christian training. 

Ralph Waldo Lloyd, President 


Maryville, Tennessee 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826. Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 

RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 


President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 




















Mail this coupon with your remittance to 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, 321 So. Fourth St., 


Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Enclosed with this coupon is a check or money order for $....... Please 
enter a subscription for PRESBYTERIAN LIFE for ..... ecoee years, at 


$2.50 per year (foreign subscriptions $3.00), in the name of: 


C10-2 


"ee Your "ERR ON 








This is a new subscrip- 
tion 


This is a renewal order 


This is a gift subscrip- 
tion. Send gift notice 
card signed: 
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THE HOLY BIBLE 


Red Letter Edition 
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‘RHE TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE 


amily Heading Club 


Join Now — Send No Money 
If you believe in a book club which will ap- 
peal to the finer instincts of every member of 
your family, let us introduce you to the Family 


ES, you are invited to accepe the beauriful 
Bible shown above as your first FREE 
Bowas Book when you join our book cdub—plus 
the exciting new “Within the Harbor” as your 
FREE Membership Gift! This King James, Red 
edition (with Concordance) measures 

5” x 744", is bound in superb black imitation 
leather, and contains over 1,100 pages, plus 
many full page color illustrations and numerous 
maps, calendars, aids, exc. We want to send you 
BOTH of these books FREE, at once, to demon- 
strate how the Family Reading Club brings you 
books which are interesting and entertaining 
wahout being objectionable in any way — 2t 





ALSO 
FREE 


TO NEW 
MEMBERS 


Yes, we want 
to send you 
Within the 
Harbour Sara 
Ware Bassen's 
emhantng new 
seory A 2 wonderful old professor who 
looked forward w long, lazy days on 
his Cape Cod vacation—and found both 
love and two mysteries instead! Pub 
is $2.50, but you may have 
your PREE Membership 
Gilt when you mail the coupon to yuin 
the Patmmily Kew ding Chub! 











prices much less than the publishers’ editions! 
The Finest Book Each Month 

Each month publishers are invited to submit 
books they believe will meet the Family Read- 
ing Club standards. Our Editors then select the 
book they can recommend most enthusiastically 
to members. These are the books which every 
member of your family can read—books to be 
read with pleasure, remembered and discussed 
with delight, and retained in your home library 
with pride. These are books which will strive 
for the majesty and beauty of such classics as 
Random Harvest,” “The Robe,” “My Friend 
Tlicka” and “How Green Was My Valley.” 


What Membership Means To You 
There is no charge for membership in the 
Family Reading Club beyond the cost of the 
books themselves. You pay only $1.89 each 
plus postage and handling chargc) for the 
books you purchase after reading the book re- 
view which will come to your home each month. 
It is mot necessary to purchase a book every 
monmth—only four each year to retain your mem- 
bership! All selections are new, compicte, well- 
printed and well-bound; each will be a real ad- 
dition w your library. And your books will be 
delivered right w your door by the postman— 

teady w tread, with no bother on your part! 


Free “Bonus” Books 

The Family Reading Club distributes a 
Bonus” Book free for each four Club selec- 
tioms you take, These books will meet the high 
Club standards of excellence, superior writing 
and wholesome subject matter—and you can 
build up a fine home library this way at no 
extra expense. The purchase of books from the 
Club for only $1.20 cach—insead of the retail 
prices of the publishers’ editions of $2.50 w 
$4.50-—saves you 29% w 45% of your book 
money, And when the value of the Bonus Books 
you get tree is hgured in, you will actually save 
as much a6 50%! 


Reading Club by sending you “Within the 
Harbor” and the Red Letter Edition of the Holy 
Bible—BOTH FREE with membership! Just 
mail the coupon. This offer may be withdrawn 
at any time, so we urge you to mail the coupon 
NOW. 


Moll 7 Cospes i 


‘BOTH FREE: 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 
THE HOLY ~~ Red Letter Edition 


WITHIN THE HARBOR i 
Family Reading Club, Dept. ror, ! 
Mineola, New York 


Please enroll me in the Family Reading Club J 
and send me *‘Within the Harbor’’ as my eee 
Membership Gift Book and the Red Letter adi A 
tion of the Holy Bible as my first Bonus Book, 
Each month you will send me a review of the 
Club's forthcoming selection—-which I may ac- 
cept or reject as | choose, There are no member 
ship dues or fees m7 the refluirement that if 
accept a minimum of four Club selections dur j 
ing the coming twelve months at only $1.89 
cach, plus postage and handling. 


Mr. 
Mire 
Mise (Mlease Print) 


Street and fo, 


City Zone State 
Age, if 
Occupation Under 21 
ame rice in Canada: 105 ond mt., Toronte 2 
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